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QUESTIONS educators ask about 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The University of Chicago. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 

ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 
mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BriTaANNIcA JUNIOR is 
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designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 
good study habits in children? 

It teaches the child how to use reference 

materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material . . . 
. to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 
level. 


to use an atlas . 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’s editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 





Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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For forty high school seniors every year, 
the Science Talent Search leads to Washington! 


These are some of the 40 high school boys and girls 
who won Westinghouse Science Scholarships rang- 
ing from $100 to $2400 in the Second Annual Science 
Talent Search last spring. 

Two hundred sixty other boys and girls received 
honorable mention, and the majority of these have 
received offers of scholarships in leading colleges 
and universities. 

If you think some of your seniors may have the 
ability to do creative work in science, plan to have 
them compete in the Third Annual Science Talent 
Search which is now under way. Formal courses in 
science are not necessary though they are extremely 
helpful. Aptitude is the main requirement. 


You can arrange to give them the science aptitude 
examination. They will also be required to write a 
1,000 word essay on the subject “My Scientific Pro- 
ject,” in which they will tell what they are doing 
or plan to do in the way of experiment or other 
research activity. 

The Science Talent Search is sponsored by West- 
inghouse, and conducted by Science Clubs of 
America. 


Write now for full information to Science Service, 
1719 N Street, N. W., Washington (6), D. C., or to 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


October, 1943 
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This New Series= 
@ is usable with any series of language texts. 


@ provides an abundance of well-organized practice 
and drill material in each skill. 


@ offers a complete testing program: an inven- 
tory, a check, and a mastery test for each unit 
in eack. book. 


@ reduces amount of teacher supervision to a 
minimum. 


PETERSON & 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


As we view the opening of an- 
other school term we _ recognize 
the results of a series of rapid 
and rather sweeping wartime ad- 
justments at every level and in 
every department of education. 
Some of these are temporary emer- 
gency measures in support of an 
all-out war effort, and will cease 
with the passing of the emergency 
which created them. Others, born 
of the grim reality of war and 
proved in the crucible of practical 
utility, will remain to enrich and 
facilitate a more effective public 
education of future generations. 

The many changes which have been made in our educa- 
tional policies and practices, however, give promise only 
of others that lie ahead. The first duty of those of us who 
are charged with the responsibility for school administration, 
is to be alert to anticipate, as largely as possible, the educa- 
tional needs of those we serve. As we approach the close 
of our second year at war, in which continuing changes in 
educational demands are certain to be as numerous and 
precipitate as they are urgent, the acceptance of this respon- 
sibility to look ahead seems doubly imperative. 


Education for the Post-War World 


While it is impossible for anyone to envisage in detail 
the post-war conditions which will then determine the 
consequent educational program, certain general points 
of emphasis are already generally recognized. 

Preéminent among these is education for the air-age. 
Last year we built 45,000 planes. The goal set for this year 
is 100,000 planes. The continued training of adequate pools 
of pilots, navigators, and mechanics is certain to make 
heavy demands upon the pre-flight training of our secondary 
schools. Continued modification of regular courses in 
related subjects such as mathematics, science, and health 
and physical education is inevitable. 

Events of recent years demand a re-appraisal of our basic 
training of children and youth for citizenship in a demo- 
cratic social order, heretofore largely subordinated with 
consequent ineffectiveness. By some reorganization full 
provision for training for citizenship by experience through 
participation in democratic home, school, and community 
life must be made for the children of America. By some 
means illiteracy must be eradicated, as largely as possible, 
and our citizenry interested in and brought to accept its 
full responsibility in maintaining world peace, in domestic 
issues, and in public affairs generally. The wisdom of 
group self-determination will continue to depend on the 
intelligence of our electorate. 

Abreast of victory will come demobilization and its many 
attendant readjustments. In the education and training of 
ex-service men local secondary education must anticipate 
its share. Disrupted educational careers will require some 
type of supplementary program. ‘Both schools and institutions 
of higher learning will be called upon to contribute such 
services. If a majority of this group is not to be discriminated 
against educational opportunities will have to be brought to 
them. 

With the advent of peace will come, also, the demand for 
revision of pre-professional and pre-technical training courses. 
The emergency relaxing of educational standards will 
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probably be submerged by the demand for thorough basic 
training. Wartime discoveries and inventions will be released 
for peacetime advantages requiring far-reaching adjustments 
of curricula and equipment. Newer fields of developments 
such as plastics and electronics will demand attention. 

So, also, when war is done, its costs must be paid and 
balances must be struck. Specific training in conservation, 
economy, and thrift will be necessary. Nutrition and phys- 
ical fitness will receive greater emphasis. Preparation for 
living with emphasis upon idealism and the cultural side 
should off-set the calloused brutality of wartime realism. 


The Immediate Future 

Irrespective of our personal preferences we very probably 
shall soon be called upon to face at home the grim realities 
of war. Within this school year we shall begin to see, 
first hand, the costs of war. Thousands of the finest of our 
young American manhood will be returning from our far- 
flung battle fronts. Many of these will be physically handi- 
capped and dependent upon the thoughtfulness and assistance 
of the public they have striven to serve. 

It is not too early to anticipate their educational needs, 
nor to plan to meet those needs as largely as possible. As 
the tempo of allied attack increases, the number of returning 
casualties will grow. As the number of those privileged to 
return increases, the demand for public educational oppor- 
tunities will mount. 

Nor will the traditional school equipment and procedure 
suffice. In them we shall find a demand for, and a challenge 
to, adult education techniques. School desks will be replaced 
by informal tables and chairs, and recitations will give way 
to group discussion based on directed study befitting their 
maturity belied by their years—a maturity born of bombers 
and fighters, of surface ships and submarines, of mobile 
artillery and fox-holes. 

For the returning thousands convalescence will mean the 
gathering together of the loose ends of the education or 
career they had planned. To them we owe our best counsel 
and help in piecing together a broken plan. Of them, many 
will need special vocational training for the productive work 
for which they had not been prepared. Others, maimed and 
physically handicapped, will need vocational retraining in 
service for which they are yet capable. 

From the point of view of the greatest good to the 
greatest number of the most deserving, rehabilitation of our 
returning veterans seems to loom as the most imperative, 
as well as the most difficult, educational responsibility of 
the immediate future. 

For the crippled, school equipment already exists for 
retraining for many sedentary occupations. Our school shops 
can provide training in electrical and radio repair. Radio 
and telegraph operators can be trained. Machine operation 
in the various industries lends itself readily. Power machine 
operation, sewing, and needlework can be utilized. 

The business education departments of our secondary 
schools can provide training in bookkeeping, typing, stenog- 
raphy, and machine calculation. Our print shops are equipped 
to train in typesetting, linotype operation, and proofreading. 
Welding, drafting, and tailoring are further possibilities, 
while shoe-repairing, rug-weaving, basketry, and upholstering 
can always be enlisted. 


Individualized Instruction 


From an over-all view of the wartime educational readjust- 
ment demands which lie ahead, one seems justified in 
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assuming that such a program of training for ex-service 
men, whether maintained during the day or not, must be or- 
ganized separate and apart from the regular day high school. 
It also seems probable that, excepting our larger cities, these 
needs will, for the greater part, require individualized in- 
struction. Only in rare instances will the demand for a given 
course of training be in sufficient number to warrant the 
organization of a class and the assignment of an instructor. 
Likewise, it is to be anticipated that such service must consist 
both of schoolwork and of home study opportunities. 

Fortunately, under the school laws of the Commonwealth, 
any type of instructional, recreational, and social service may 
be maintained by public school funds for out-of-school 
youths and adults, as an integral part of the local program 
of free public schooling, for the maintenance of which regular 
Edmonds’ reimbursement is available. 

Fortunately, too, our State program of directed corres- 
pondence study, including 145 courses at the secondary 
school level, provides individualized instruction for school 
group-work or for home study. This service maintained by 
The Pennsylvania State College is provided at cost, with or 
without correction service. 

Thus in looking ahead the problems of readjusting edu- 
cational programs to meet wartime demands seem as numer- 
ous as they are challenging. Just how the costs of such 
additional services will be paid one cannot say. That 
America will keep faith with her returning veterans every- 
one assumes. That these additional costs will be paid, and 
gladly, no one doubts. Of the several public agencies which 
will contribute to the readjustment of ex-s:rvice men, our 
public schools should and will be ready. 





Civilian Defense Classes at DuBois 
W. R. Grusss 


SSEMBLY-LINE technique is almost a paradox in edu- 

cation, yet a highly successful assembly-line is in op- 
eration in the DuBois Junior High School training pupils 
in every phase of civilian defense. Eighteen teachers meet 
eighteen different groups of students for eighteen successive 
classes to cover eighteen phases of civilian defense. 

It works this way. Each teacher takes a concentrated sec- 
tion of the work and specializes on it. Thus first aid is 
divided into eight sections: its need and use; bleeding and 
tourniquets; bandaging the foot, ankle, and hand; bandag- 
ing the elbow, knee, and use of slings; transporting cases; 
classifying injuries as burns, cuts, bruises, and sprains; 
bandaging the back, chest, and shoulder; bandaging the 
head, cheeks, eyes, ears, and nose. As the groups of students 
move from section to section they pick up a quick but 
thorough knowledge of general first aid. 

Other civilian defense subjects covered are: identification 
of uniforms and insignia; U. S. troops on the fronts; air- 
craft identification; branches of service and their duties; 
flags and uniforms of other nations; applications of mathe- 
matics and science; air-raid detection and warning; incen- 
diary and high explosive bombs and gas; civilian participa- 
tion in the war effort; and financing the war with taxes and 
bonds and stamps. 

Classes are numbered, and the eighteen groups of stu- 
dents are lettered so that a short announcement over the 
school’s public address system can bring all the classes 
into action within a few minutes. Meetings are scheduled 
for Mondays during activities period, but the flexibility and 
quick availability of the classes make it possible to take 
advantage of any other activities period during the week 
to speed up the program. 

The teachers and Principal Harold T. Griffith worked 
out the plan so that each teacher is specializing upon a 
subject of his own choice and within his interests. 
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Shall I Be a Teacher? 


ViotetT Mart NAGLE 
Student, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College 


ES, I shall be a teacher. I have not decided on the 

spur of the moment to be a teacher because I wouldn’t 
make a good nurse, or a good stenographer, but because 
I would make a good teacher, because I have always 
wanted to be a teacher. It would never be a boring job 
for me since I am interested in people, interested in my 
subject, interested in methods of teaching. I am healthy 
and should be able to take the mental strain very easily. 
Also, I have lived in a small town all my life and so will 
be quite accustomed to being in the public eye and con- 
forming to the community without having it hamper my 
own personal life. 

The type of position in the community is very satisfactory 
to me. The remuneration is not large, but it is regular 
and dependable. The surroundings in which I would 
work would be pleasant ones. The hours of work, counting 
also the hours outside the classroom, are not forbidding. 
Teaching offers many opportunities for further education, 
travel, recreation, or other work in summer _ vacations. 
There is also much more independence in this type of work 
than in many others. This offers many opportunities for 
originality and creative ability, which will make teaching 
fun. 

And so I shall be a teacher because I want to teach and 
I feel that I have the qualifications and capabilities neces- 
sary. I’m interested in the work, interested in young 
people, possess an ability to impart knowledge and keep 
discipline which will be improved by further college study, 
and I do have a sense of humor which will be helpful in 
the classroom. I am studious by nature and will sincerely 
do my best in my work. I have considered all the phases 
of teaching, the responsibilities of the job in relation to 
the state, the disadvantages as well as the advantages, and 
I still want to be a teacher. 

I shall be a teacher. 


Editor’s Note: This personal creed holds promise for the future 
of our schools. It was written by a College Sophomore in a course 
in Introduction to Education and submitted for publication by the 
instructor, C. O. Williams. 





War Savings Materials for Schools 


HE Education Section, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury, Washington, D. C., announces the following 
materials which are available on request: 

Schools-at-War, a War Savings News Bulletin for Teachers, 
No. 4, giving school War Savings news, suggestions for 
classroom study, and plans for school sales campaigns 

Schools-at-War handbook for School Administrators 

Handbook of War Savings Assembly Programs 

The Teacher of English and the War Savings Program 

Foreign Language Dodgers 

One Hundred Billion Dollars for War, discussion of the 
current financial program 

Music Educators and Schools-at-War 

Sharing America, A Musical Pageant 

War Savings Radio Scripts 

There Are No Little Things, War Savings radio script 

Songs for Schools-at-War 

Sets of Posters 


a 


To be what we are, and to become what we are capable 
of becoming, is. the only end of life—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR EDUCATION* 


IRECTIVES may issue from air-cooled offices in the 
Nation’s Capital, but trends in our national life 
must be sought nearer the grass roots. During the months 
of April and May, it was my privilege to participate in 
regional meetings of the National Education Association 
War and Peace Fund campaign at Atlanta, Boston, Min- 
neapolis, Spokane, San Francisco, and Dallas. About 50 
key people were present at each of these conferences. 
Originally planned solely as a money-raising project, the 
series of regional meetings developed by-products of no 
small value. May I present to you the outlook for educa- 
tion, not as a pronouncement from a swivel chair in Wash- 
ington, but rather as the consensus of opinion of several 
hundred well-informed educators assembled in these reg- 
ional conferences. Four major convictions emerged from 
their discussions: 


Voices Cost Money 

1. If the future of American education is to be assured, 
battles must be fought for the schools now, and obviously 
a heavy responsibility is thus placed on our professional 
organizations—national, state, and local. 

You cannot serve unless you have resources. An ap- 
praisal of the resources at our disposal discloses some inter- 
esting facts. “There are,” according to Secretary Willard 
E. Givens of the National Education Association, “in the 
United States today about 5,000 local teachers’ associa- 
tions. Most teachers in city school systems belong to 
local groups; perhaps half of the rural teachers belong to 
some kind of county or regional organization. Most of 
these groups are loosely organized. They meet two or 
three times each year; their membership dues are trivial. 
A few of these local groups have a casual connection with 
state teachers’ associations; even fewer groups are affiliated 
with the National Education Association. 

“There are state teachers’ associations in all of the states 
and territories. Collectively they enroll nine out of every 
ten teachers. Potentially all of them are powerful. On the 
whole, dues are entirely inadequate for the activities that 
must now be undertaken. The state associations have a 
more or less effective affiliation with the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

“The National Education Association enrolls one teacher 
in five. Its dues are only $2 a year—the same as they 
were in 1875. In these days, $2 does not buy very much. 
By virtue of numbers, wise investments, and the devoted 
participation of local and state leaders, the Association has 
built an influential professional program. The present 
strength of the Association lies in the cooperation and good- 
will of local, state, and national leaders supported by 
little or no formal or legal organization.” 

The National Education Association has 29 departments, 
many of them without permanent staff and meagerly fi- 
nanced. The American Association of School Administra- 
tors, which is one of the four original departments, en- 
rolls about 4,000 members. Annual dues are $5, thus 
producing an income from memberships of approximately 
$20,000 per year. Receipts from other sources will bring 
the income for 1943 up to about $38,000. For travel alone 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, the National Youth 
Administration spent $2,362,586. Of this amount, travel of 


*Address at University of Pittsburgh School of Education Conference on 
Wartime Problems, Thursday, July 15, 1943. 
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project supervisors and trainees cost $1,738,513 and travel 
of the general administrative staff cost $642,073.* 

We are told that education must have a voice at the 
Nation’s Capital and at the peace table. My friends, voices 
cost money. Labor, industry, and agriculture speak to 
government with effective voices because they are well- 
organized and liberally financed. Unorganized people 
count for very little. They speak in a whisper, if at all. 

The time has come when we must maintain and 
strengthen the bonds of our profession. The common 
purpose and the degree of unity in our country are power- 
fully affected by the nation’s one million teachers. These 
public servants make daily contact with the family life of 
America. Through their special wartime services they 
reach directly and frequently almost every individual in 
the land. Leadership is theirs and they must assume 
the responsibilities of leadership. This end can be achieved 
only by closer organization and better financing. The re- 
sponse to the NEA War and Peace Fund is an inspiring 
example of what can be done. In spite of a late start, the 
outcomes have exceeded the expectations of many. Eleven 
states have exceeded their quotas. Cash payments in the 
amount of $175,987.16 have been received, with more to 
come when the schools open in the fall. Best of all, we 
now have greater faith in our own profession. 


Classrooms in Competent Hands 

2. In the face of competing demands for manpower, we 
must keep in every classroom a skilled and qualified 
teacher who can wisely instruct, counsel, and guide the 
oncoming generation. 

Schools for all is the uncompromising purpose of the 
National Education Association. Today in the United 
States, thousands of children have less schooling than the 
demands of American citizenship require. Next fall many 
may have no schooling at all, even though some of them 
cannot even read or write. Teacher shortages usually oc- 
cur in less favored communities where salaries and living 
conditions are inadequate. To staff the classrooms in 
small towns and rural communities, school boards are re- 
sorting to various expedients such as inducing retired teach- 
ers to return to the profession; relaxing rules against the 
employment of married women; and issuing emergency 
teaching certificates to those with sub-standard qualifications. 
Sometimes, as a last resort, they just find a willing young 
woman and say to her, “Sister, here is the schoolhouse 
key. Do the best you can.” 

Last March, the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association reported what was happening to 894,000 
classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors in the public 
schools of the United States. For the school year 1942-43, 
over 360,000 teachers were paid less than $1200. Nearly 
15,000 teachers in Pennsylvania were paid less than $1200 
for a year’s work. Twenty-six of the 48 states employed 
some teachers at less than $600 a year. Every sixth teacher 
in Maine was paid less than $600, and 4500 teachers in 
Kansas were below the $600 mark. 

Schools cannot play their important part in the war 
emergency if teachers are to be forced out of the teaching 
profession in order to make a living. Never was the need 


*U. S. Ist Session, House of Representatives Document 
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for good teachers so great as now, particularly since parents 
are more fully occupied than ever with duties outside the 
home. The growing crisis in education is clearly re- 
vealed in a news release recently issued by the Kentucky 
Education Association, shortly after the governor an- 
nounced that he did not find it practicable to call a special 
session of the legislature to study the financial plight of the 
schools of Kentucky. In part it said, “Anyway, we shall 
continue to fight for the children of Kentucky. We are 
not fighting for ourselves. We can get better jobs. We 
have proved it. Five thousand of us who taught last year 
in Kentucky got much better jobs. We had to. We 
couldn’t go on any longer. Maybe five thousand more 
of us will have to leave this year! Who knows? But the 
children are still here. They must be taught now. There 
are a lot of things we can do without and should do 
without in order that every boy and girl may have his 
one and only opportunity for education. Unless the public 
becomes aware of the situation there will be countless 
thousands of children in Kentucky who next year will 
never see the inside of a schoolroom.” 

From Nebraska, in a Joint Report on an Approaching 
Crisis in Education, comes a similar warning which I quote: 
“Our first task is to win this war, in which all the 
precious privileges of free men are at stake. Behind the 
generation that must win this war and start the recon- 
struction, there comes another generation that must carry 
on. Their task will be no less important than ours now is. 
To do it they must have the best preparation available. 
These solemn facts cannot in logic be denied—yet in 
practice they are being ignored. 

“There is an ever increasing shortage of qualified 
teachers. For the educational welfare of youth, this situa- 
tion is most serious. Unfortunately, the real impact of 
lessened school efficiency is not on the school boards, legisla- 
tors, or even on the taxpayers and patrons. Those affected 
directly are the children and youth of the land. They 
pass this way but once and what they miss on the way is 
lost to them forever.” Every teacher entering a war in- 
dustry or into the armed forces means a classroom in less 
competent hands. 

“Somehow,” continues the Nebraska report, “legislators 
and constituents, board members and patrons, teachers 
and parents, must come to believe that teaching is a patriotic 
service second to none—that the sweat, and blood, and 
tears of this generation will all be for nothing unless the 
youth and children are equipped to carry on and benefit 
by the victory.” 

Federal Bureaucracy Hangs Over Schools 

3. We are now face to face with the issue of a federal 
system of education directed from Washington with no 
state or local control. 

For a quarter of a century or more, organized educa- 
tion has sought federal aid for education. Fear of federal 
control has thwarted every effort. Various plans have been 
proposed to provide federal support without federal con- 
trol. None of them has met with the approval of Congress. 

Meanwhile, the federal government has dimly recognized 
certain special educational needs, caused largely by lack 
of local funds, and has tried to meet these needs by 
appropriating huge sums to non-educational agencies such 
as the Work Projects Administration, the National Youth 
Administration, and the Federal Works Agency. This 
policy has set the stage for a dual system of education, 
one controlled directly from Washington and one oper- 
ated by states and local communities. 

These non-educational federal agencies have tended to 
ignore the United States Office of Education, state depart- 
ments of education, and local school systems, and yet they 
have exercised very real control over school policies. They 
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have arbitrarily determined rules and regulations, which 
in many cases were impractical and modified at frequent 
intervals. Those of you who have had experience in try- 
ing to secure funds from the Federal Works Agency to 
care for the children of working mothers know what I 
mean. 

The federal government is now tapping many sources 
of revenue formerly reserved to the states. In some fashion, 
a part of this federally collected money is sure to find its 
way back to the states and the local communities. The 
question at issue is whether or not the regular state and 
local school systems are to be by-passed in favor of a sys- 
tem of education manned from Washington and paid for 
in checks on the federal treasury. Mark well, the shadow 
of federal bureaucracy hengs heavy over the schools. 

Those who have studied the problem are pretty well 
agreed that the support of the educational program is an 
obligation of the American people which places a demand 
upon the fiscal resources of all levels of government—local, 
state, and national. Federal assistance, however, should 
not be utilized to set up parallel educational facilities, or 
to control those now existing, or to be the means of re- 
ducing present state and local support. 


There Is School Today 


4. The schools must continue to uphold the traditions 
and ideals which are the priceless heritage of Americans, 
in order that education may help win the war and also play 
its essential role in maintaining the morale of our people. 

Among the disheartening pictures of a war-embittered 
world, which tell in vivid fashion their stories of desola- 
tion, is one of a little shell-torn school in northern Europe 
bearing a chalk-scrawled sign, “No School Today.” The 
desks are vacant, the windows shattered, and the building 
in ruins. Nearby lies a dead child. For him and many 
like him—no school today; no school forever. 

As you travel about in the United States, have you 
noticed where the American Flag is displayed? Most 
frequently it flutters over a schoolhouse—sometimes over 
a great metropolitan high school, sometimes over a small 
one-room school tucked away among the hills. Under its 
folds there is school today for millions of children in our 
land. As teachers, it is our duty to protect these children 
as much as possible from the hazards and effects of war. 
They need, more than ever before, skillful teaching, nourish- 
ing food, wise guidance, and sympathetic understanding on 
the part of principals, teachers, and parents. 

In a notable speech before the Department of Superin- 
tendence about twenty years ago, Henry Turner Bailey said, 
“All of us who think know that we live in two worlds. 
There is the physical world in which we have to eat 
and sleep and work and earn a living. There is besides 
that a spiritual world, a world which has been created 
by the activities of men and women of imagination.” 
America has worthy ideals in that spiritual world. Wash- 
ington gave us the ideal of lofty character, Hamilton of a 
stable government, Jefferson of liberty for the individual, 
Valley Forge of sacrifice, Horace Mann of education, and 
Lincoln of one nation indivisible. 

Nor need we confine ourselves to the past. In our land 
today are many whose deeds are worthy of emulation. 
Strangely enough as I sought a single illustration of this 
fact, I found it on an advertising page. From a deadly 
virus, Anna Masterson prepares vaccine that protects our 
fighting men from typhus—the dreadful plague that cuts 
down an army quicker than bullets or bombs. She works 
in an isolated laboratory. She is protected by every safe- 
guard of modern science. Yet she knows she cannot be 
wholly safe. Such silent, unpretentious courage is all 
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"| OUR GREAT AMERICAN HERITAGE 


LET’S KEEP IT ALIVE IN THE 


MINDS AND HEARTS OF YOUTH 


ELECTIONS for memorizing are now available for 

Grades | through 12 in the Personal Growth leaflets 
published by the National Education Association. Each 
leaflet contains material from the Bible; patriotic selections; 
poems of beauty and wisdom. Every child should have 
the leaflet suited to his school grade. 


Please send me at one cent each NUMBER 
For Grade One 
[191] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 1 
For Grade Two 
[192] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 2 
For Grade Three 
[193] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 3 
For Grade Four 
[194] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 4 
For Grade Five 
[61] Horace Mann’s Letter to Young Americans 
[195] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 5 
For Grade Six 
[62] The Code of the Good American 
[196] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 6 
For Grade Seven 
[22] A Golden Treasury from the Bible 
[197] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 7 
For Grade Eight 
[6] Your Citizenship in the Making Z 
[198] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 8.... .... 
For Grade Nine 
[7] Your Personality in the Making 
[35] How to Study ; 
[199] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 9 
For Grade Ten 
[27] Selections from Abraham Lincoln 
[46] Poor Richard’s Almanac . 
[200] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 10... . 
For Grade Eleven 
[1] Your Life in the Making 
[126] A Message to Garcia 
[291] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 11 
For Grade Twelve 
[23] A Golden Treasury on the Art of Living 
[125] How I Found My Job " 
[292] Selections for Memorizing—Grade 12 
For Grade Thirteen 
[3] Your Health in the Making 
[21] A Golden Treasury of Beauty and Wisdom 
[45] A Parliamentary Primer 
For Grade Fourteen 
[4] Your Home in the Making. . 
[26] Selections from Ralph Waldo Emerson 
[30] The Significance of Friendship 
For Grade Fifteen 
[41] Learning to Be a Leader 
[202] 100 Books Everyone Should Know 
For Grade Sixteen 
[42] Franklin’s Plan of Selfimprovement = 
[206] American History in Fiction. . ee 
Matching envelops for leaflets 


THE GREATEST THING IN EDUCATION—Into every successful 
life there comes at some time a turning point, which may 
be called the great awakening. A person who has lacked 
aspiration, purpose, plan, energy, initiative, or selfreliance 
comes to sense the deeper significance of his own life and 
pushes forward to amazing achievement. He no longer 
requires constant prodding, by parents, or teachers, or 
employers. He is on his own and will set harder tasks for 
himself than anyone could set for him. 


To PRODUCE THIS GREAT AWAKENING is the highest art of 
the teacher and is most often accomplished by personal 
attention to the individual student in an effort to establish 
a sense of values. 


Little gifts from teachers and friends often impress young 
Personal Growth Leaflets 
are especially designed for just this use! There is a leaflet 


people more than we think. 


suited to every age from first grade through college. 


HOW TO ORDER—personaL GRowTH LEAFLETS sell for 
lc per copy in any quantity or combination. Envelopes 
are also Ic each in any quantity. No orders accepted for 
less than 25c. Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
To take advantage of get-acquainted Special Offer Number 
One, fill out and return the blank below or write a letter 
asking for this Special Offer, enclosing $1. 


To order an assortment of your own selection, fill in the 
number of Leaflets wanted opposite each title listed on 
this page, fill in the blank below, and send the entire page 


with your remittance. 


FILL IN THE BLANK BELOW 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL OFFER NUMBER ONE—Please send me 
a get-acquainted collection of more than 100 of the most 
popular Personal Growth Leaflets, including all PGLS listed 
here—more than 1600 pages of carefully selected material, 


for which I enclose a $1 bill. 


REGULAR ORDER—Please send me a total of 


Personal Growth Leaflets and envelopes as indicated 


on this page for which I enclose $ 


Signed 
Position 


Street ee Pe Se en ee oe ee, ee AL a. 


Post Office - = suite ECM as 2s ees 
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War Enlists Every Teacher 
CATHERINE E. GEARY 
Director, Elementary Education and Curriculum, Chester 


TOTAL war is being waged by our country. This 

means all that the word “total” implies; every per- 
son has a task to perform, and all jobs must be contribut- 
ing the tools for victory and the inevitable peace. 

The teaching profession is no exception, and every 
teacher has responsible assignments. These two facts must 
be faced squarely, unflinchingly, and patriotically. 

As the war has progressed, man-power shortages and 
selective-service policies have patterned the thinking of 
Americans to identify as “war” or “defense” or “essential” 
jobs only those directly responsible with turning out the 
tools and machines for fighting, or for the training and 
care of the men and women in uniform. The importance 
of these jobs is not to be denied or belittled, but they are 
essential and of first importance only so long as we are 
at war. Should the Armistice of the current struggle be 
as distant as five years, what an infinitesimal period of 
time after all is a half decade, however tragic, in the his- 
tory of a nation and in the evolution of civilization. 

The job of teaching does not need unusual or limited 
periods of time to focus attention upon its responsibilities. 
It has been and is an everlasting essential to the progress 
of mankind. Teaching does not belong to one era. It is 
as necessary during peace times as it is before and after 
national debacles. Whether persons outside our profession 
always recognize that teaching provides the long-term in- 
surance policy for a democratic society, we who teach must 
never forget nor let others overlook it. 

The paradox of the teaching profession is that teachers 
make their most direct contributions to an era in the 
decade or two preceding it. This fact takes on terrible 
significance as we face the reality that the teachers’ greatest 
and most effective efforts toward the outcome of this war 
were made since the early 1930’s. How and what we 
taught (or failed to teach) during the depression years are 
being idelibly recorded in the history of this conflict: the 
number of years it will take to win, the length of casualty 
lists, etc. What teachers of. the “children of the De- 
pression” foresaw that the security they provided, the 
critical thinking they challenged, the interpretations they 
taught, the healthful and creative growth they nurtured, 
and the intelligent devotion to and _practice-in-participa- 
tion-of a democratic way of life they guaranteed would 
gird our American warrior and workers with the physical, 
emotional, and mental preparation to win a_ globe-en- 
circling war? 

It follows then that today’s teachers are contributing 
more directly to the post-war period than to the immediate 
outcome of the present conflict. We are now working 
the soil of the hearts and minds of the persons who will help 
to reconstruct the world, write the Peace, and maintain it. 
Teachers are working today with important children— 
the responsible citizens of a world again at peace. Mem- 
bers of no other profession are privileged to blue print the 
future and write the Peace as are the teachers through 
their pupils. The opportunities are also our responsibilities. 
We must not fail the young people in our classrooms today; 
their insecurity, unhappiness, mal-nourishment, frustration, 
and distrusts are bitter condiments that will surely curdle 
the World’s hopes for a lasting brotherhood of nations. 

All teachers are in the front ranks of a united, resolute 
people fighting with the weapons of truth and righteous 
purpose on the home front; we are entrusted with seeing 
to it that what those on battle fronts are fighting for and 
winning shall not be a lost cause; we are enlisted to WIN 


THE PEACE. 
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NEA 100% Honor Roll 


OR many years Pennsylvania has had the highest mem- 

bership in the NEA of any State in the Union. The 
membership for the past year totaled 22,426. We have 
just reason to take pride in this figure. Pennsylvania does 
not rank first, however, when membership is measured in 
the percentage of teachers of Pennsylvania who are mem- 
bers of the NEA. Last year, notwithstanding the large 
number of total NEA members, the percentage of those who 
were NEA members was but thirty-seven. Measured on 
this basis Pennsylvania ranks ten among the other States. 


States which exceed Pennsylvania in percentage member- 

ship are as follows: 
Nevada 83 per cent 
Utah 79 per cent 
Arizona 54 per cent 
Colorado 45 per cent 
Indiana 45 per cent 
Ohio 44 per cent 
Delaware 43 per cent 
Colorado 43 per cent 
Washington 37 per cent 
Pennsylvania 37 per cent 


The Executive Committee of the NEA has asked for a 
fifty per cent increase in NEA membership for the current 
year. It has asked that Pennsylvania’s membership be at 
least 33,000. The Executive Council of the PSEA and the 
Convention District Presidents have accepted this quota. 
It should not be difficult to attain. 

Currently our NEA Honor Roll, those Local Branches 
which are 100% in NEA membership, number thirty-nine. 
They are as follows: 


County Local Branches (7) 


Berks Tioga 
Snyder Union 
Somerset York 
Sullivan 


District Local Branches (28) 
Abington Township 


Lansdowne 


Altoona Lehighton 
Bangor Mahanoy City 
Bensalem Township Mauch Chunk Township 
Berwick Mount Lebanon 
Bristol Muhlenberg Township 
Chambersburg Munhall 
Clearfield Nanticoke 
DuBois New Kensington 
Gettysburg Northampton 
Grove City Palmerton 
Hanover Summit Hill 
Hollidaysburg Tyrone 
Lansdale York 

State Teachers College Local Branches (4) 
Bloomsburg Mansfield 
California Slippery Rock 


An opportunity is herewith presented, namely, attaining 
the new NEA membership quota by numerous additions 
to our NEA 100% local branch honor roll. 


Justice is a machine that, when someone has given it a 
starting push, rolls on of itself—John Galsworthy 


All your strength is in your union; all your danger is in 
discord.—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Difficulty is the excuse history never accepts.—Samuel 
Grafton 
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T IS in a time of crisis, such as the one through which 

we are passing, that people become vitally interested 
in preserving those aspects of our heritage which have 
made for the greatness of our nation. Devotion to our 
political heritage and the American Way is being given a 
rebirth. Since we have become an active participant in the 
world conflict the schools have been geared to a wartime 
pattern. They have shifted their attention to the so-called 
practical studies in an effort to train young people for war 
service and for specialized work on the home front. 
Whipping up a devotion to that for which we fight, the 
American Way, has been left rather largely to the platform, 
radio, and press. These agencies employ the emotional 
appeal. While this is not entirely to be deplored it must 
be recognized that their attempt to weld an intelligent pub- 
lic opinion is superficially contemporaneous and unsystem- 
atic at the best. 


The Cause of American Democracy 


Now, as in the time of the First World War, it is be- 
coming clear that devotion to a cause rests upon a clear 
understanding of that cause in its historical perspective. 
This is particularly true of the cause of American de- 
mocracy which was born of time, place, and circumstance. 
A full knowledge of the current of American history, the 
incidents and developing circumstances which gave birth 
to the foundations of our way of living, and the sacrificial 
contributions of our forefathers in shaping the pattern of 
American democracy will provide the individual with a 
rational understanding, sufficiently toned emotionally, which 
should fortify him against the deceptive enemies of de- 
mocracy in time of war and peace. 


The current interest in a better understanding of the 
history of our nation is being given widespread expression 
by the public press. As a result of some investigation it is 
proposed that more time be devoted to the study of Ameri- 
can history in the public schools and colleges. Patriotic, 
civic, and educational groups are expressing a lively inter- 
est in this question. ‘This interest is based upon the as- 
sumption that the enemies of democracy are not to be 
found in Europe and Asia alone. The well-intentioned 
citizen lacking a full knowledge and appreciation of the 
American system in its historical perspective may become 
an obstacle to democracy by means of an easy and un- 
intelligible acceptance of alternatives and modifications of 
democratic procedure. 


Survey by Historians and Educators 


The most constructive approach to this problem assumes 
the form of an extensive survey of the status of history 
instruction in the public schools and colleges of the nation. 
It is being made by a committee of historians and educa- 
tors sponsored by The American Historical Association, 
The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and The 
National Council for the Social Studies. The study is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
committee is centering its study around three main aspects 
of the problem. They are “How well do Americans know 
the history of their nation?” “Why should Americans 
know the history of their nation?” and “What concrete 
steps should be taken to enable Americans to gain a more 


5») 


effective knowledge of the history of their nation? 


The Committee is seeking an answer to the first of the 
foregoing questions by administering a valid test in Ameri- 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN SCHOOLS 


R. W. CORDIER 


Head, Department of History, State Teachers College, Clarion 


can history to representative groups within the populace of 
the nation. These groups include (1) typical citizens con- 
sisting of grocers, store clerks, policemen, etc.; (2) business 
men and farmers; (3) civic leaders—writers, editors, states- 
men, philanthropists, etc.; (4) service and civics clubs; 
(5) history teachers; and (6) high school and college stu- 
dents. This test is being given in response to a widespread 
public interest in the problem. When national and group 
norms are worked out the individual may know how he 
measures up to his group and to the national average. It 
is the consensus of the Committee that while the typical 
citizen may find it difficult to recall particular items from 
American history he understands its general pattern better 
than he has been credited. 


Why Should Americans Know History? 


The answer to the second of the foregoing questions 
must assume the form of a postulate. In its report to the 
people and to the schools of the nation the Committee will 
endeavor to show that a sound knowledge of American 
history is essential to intelligent citizenship. Such a knowl- 
edge of history will not only acquaint the individual with 
our political heritage and reveal the long-term purposes of 
the American people but it will provide him with a firm 
foundation upon which to stand when passing judgment 
on current policy. 


As a result of an extensive survey of current practice 
the members of the Committee feel that sufficient time is 
being devoted to the teaching of American history in the 
middle, junior, and senior high school grades but that an 
attempt should be made to correct needless repetition and 
to agree upon minimum essentials which should provide 
a norm for the entire nation. Having considered the 
maturity of the pupils, the ability of teachers, and the 
nature of history it is proposed to differentiate history for 
the various grade levels on the basis of (1) chronology, 
(2) essential topics to be stressed, and (3) study skills. 

With respect to chronology, the course in American 
history for the middle grades will stress the colonial and 
early period, devoting about two-thirds of the teaching 
time to the period before 1789. At the junior high school 
level, the course will devote about two-thirds of the allotted 
time to the hundred years from 1776 to 1876. At the 
senior high school level the course will cover the entire 
chronology of American history, but two-thirds of the time 
will be devoted to the period since the Civil War. The 
theme to be stressed in the middle grade level will be “How 
People Lived in Colonial Times and on the Advancing 
Frontier.” The theme for the junior high school level will 
be the “Building of the Nation” with an emphasis upon 
the economic development of the nation. The theme for 
the senior high school level will be “A Democratic Nation 
in a World Setting” with an emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of our political heritage. 


Certification Contingent upon Periodic Examinations 


Specific recommendations will be made to state depart- 
ments of public instruction and to teacher-training institu- 
tions in the form of minimum training in content and 
methodology leading to the certification of teachers of 
American history. The suggestion will be made that the 
permanency of certification be contingent upon periodic 
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To Help the Student Understand 
Himself and Others 


SSUMING that the purpose of the American high 

school is to meet the needs of its student body, there 
seems to be an apparent deficiency; that of helping the 
student to understand himself and those about him. In 
usual parlance this comes under the province of psychology. 
It is a patent fact that the integration of personal and 
social adjustments is the paramount issue, yet these 
needs are only met in the most roundabout and perfunctory 
manner. Many students remark, rather sarcastically, that 
the school seems to offer everything save that which they 
most need and in which they are most earnestly interested. 
Even a reticent individual coming in contact with high 
school students quickly becomes aware of his consuming 
interest in himself, and in how others respond to him in 
various social situations. 

It is true, students reluctantly admit that a mastery of 
English, mathematics, etc., is useful, however, this use- 
fulness seems remote and nebulous compared with the 
pressing psychosocial problems which they have to meet 
in their everyday living. Much of the stress and_ strain 
which keeps youth awake on troubled nights is due to 
these psychosocial problems. These problems are resolved 
around such focuses as friendship and affection, as well 
as around casual contacts with other people. Social useful- 
ness and personal zest are dependent, to a large degree, 
upon the achieving of satisfying personal relationships. 
Why does not the school educate the whole student, and 
thus contribute toward the solution of the student’s great- 
est need? The school would find a definite opportunity by 
aiding pupils to meet these psychosocial problems more 
adequately. 


Courses in Kansas 

Various sections of our country have met, and are meet- 
ing, these student needs in a realistic way. A survey made 
in 1934 indicates that psychology was being offered in 
about two-thirds of the Kansas high schools. 

During the year of 1937 the American Psychological 
Association published the results of a “Survey on Teaching 
Psychology in Secondary Schools.”* The administrators’ 
response to the form letter sent out was very disappointing. 
The records indicate a return of less than ten per cent. 
This attitude of laissez faire seems to be almost tantamount 
to apathy. Since the returns were so meager the facts 
presented are incomplete. However, the few received are 
suggestive. One school indicates that its fifth-grade pupils 
deal with psychological questions. This indicates the pres- 
ence of foresight, and not the usual hindsight which makes 
our juvenile courts, behavior clinics, and other allied agen- 
cies a “must” in our social structure. 

The responses indicate that in various schools the courses 
given cover the area “mental hygiene” and “personality.” 
In certain schools these materials are integrated with the 
content of some standard subject already in the school’s 
curriculum, such as social studies, biology, and hygiene. 
Some schools tie in psychology with homemaking courses 
such as “Home Management” and “Life Problems.” It is 
possible that this psychological content can be added in 
such a manner that the results will be worthless to the 
pupil. In order to insure significant outcomes the instruc- 
tor must have a firm groundwork in this area or the en- 





1Stone, C. P., & Watson, G. 
secondary schools. 


Survey on teaching psychology in 
Psychol. Bull., 1937, 34, 660-674. 





PSYCHOLOGY IN HIGH SCHOOL 






ALBERT L. BILLIG 


Allentown High School 


tire course may become a farce. For example, if the in- 
structor merely exhorts the pupils “not to worry” or “to 
develop their will-power” the results will obviously be 
negative. 


Topics of Interest 

An explicit and expanded presentation of an individual’s 
experience is presented by Charles Cummings, Jr.” in a 
“Human Relations” course. His pupils evaluate the ma- 
terials presented, usually in terms of self-interest. He 
found that the students’ preferences, in descending rank, 
were: “social relationships, emotions, and life planning.” 
In most instances their point of reference was personal and 
practical, Their interests were: “personality, friendship 
and people, parents and children, etc.” 

Recently Berg and Brown* surveyed “psychology in 
Western high schools” in “twenty-two Western and Mid- 
western states.” The main purpose of their investigation 
was to obtain information pertaining to the psychology 
courses being offered at this level. Noteworthy is the fact 
that one high school had been offering psychology as part 
of its curriculum for “forty-eight years.” The interest 
value of the courses indicates psychology as having high 
intrinsic value. A large majority of the teachers con- 
ducting these courses have master’s degrees, actually 
“seventy-three per cent.” More than “two-thirds of the 
teachers were men.” The content of these courses most 
frequently includes “personality, feelings and emotion, 
social behavior, motivation, habits, mental hygiene, and 
how to study.” 


A High School Text Needed 


It was found by Mikesell* during the 1940-41 school 
year “that 227 high schools of the state (Kansas) teach 
psychology either every year or in alternate years.” This 
state ranks first, it is believed, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, in the percentage of high school pupils receiving 
instruction in psychology. Since here we have a satisfac- 
tory statistical sample the findings from the investigations 
conducted have a reliable significance and can be applied 
to a comparable setting in the State of Pennsylvania. Some 
of the findings were “that too often teachers in the subject 
had very little instruction in the field,” also “that there 
was a pressing demand for practical psychology,” and that 
there was “a very urgent need for a regular psychology 
high school textbook.” 

Again, in 1941-42 a second survey was made to ascertain 
student preferences according to main topics. “The main 
topics in order of preference (by percentages) were: emo- 
tion, 83 per cent; power of environment, 83 per cent; how 
to deal properly with people, 81 per cent; personality, 78 
per cent; self confidence, 77 per cent; what is psychology, 
76 per cent; habit, 75 per cent; how to study, 73 per cent; 
maladjustment, 73 per cent; intelligence, 72 per cent; 
memory, 72 per cent; success, 70 per cent; learning, 70 
per cent.” 

“Sub topics which should be included in a textbook: 
use of habit, 92 per cent; place of psychology in life, 81 per 

2Cummings, Jr., C. K. Human Relations: A course given at the 
Cambridge School, 1935-1936. Progressive Education, 1937, 14, 
a L., & Brown, W. Psychology in Western high schools. 
Psychol. Bull., 1942, 39, 240-244. 


‘ Mikesell, W. H. Psychology in Kansas high schools. 
plied Psychol., 1943, 27, 75-82. 


(Turn to page 58) 
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MORALE* 


N THE year 68, 68 A. D., a city burned. And while 

it burned a little roly-poly fellow wearing the crown 
of empire played a fiddle. The city was Rome, the fiddler 
Nero. Nero did two great things for posterity: one, he 
gave us a colorful aphorism; two, he died young. 

In 1933 another city burned, and while it burned a small 
fellow with a smaller-yet mustache was piddling, painting 
mediocre pictures. The city was Berlin, in the heart of 
which the Reichstag burned. The piddler was Hitler. 
(History has not as yet recorded this, but rest assured it 


will.) 


The tragedy in both cases was not that they fiddled, but 
that they fiddled too late. Had they done so earlier, and 
better, the world need not have burned. I think of Nero 
as a frustrated fiddler, and of Hitler as a frustrated piddler. 
In both cases the cause need not have been malicious: it 
might have been a case of nerves. 

My point is this: under stress, emotion needs a sponsor. 
It needs to find egress. We may fumble with a button 
on our coat until, in our anxiety, we tear it off; or we 
may tear away at paper; or, far worse, there are not lacking 
those among us who will wear and tear the people whom 
we live with. These are mild aggressions. They can be 
worse. 


“It Is My Own Brew” 

But emotional stress need not find destructive channels 
only. Men in prisons have been known to break a spoon 
into carefully measured esthetic relationships to occupy their 
time and gain some satisfaction. Seamen on long voyages 
are known to carve and paint a humble and prosaic sailor’s 
chest into a work of art. In one of my adult classes a 
British seaman stationed here this winter, told me that in 
his interminable convoy voyages from Halifax to Iceland, 
in which the thirty days seemed thirty years, to keep him- 
self, as he expressed it, “from going mad,” he drew a 
picture, the first time in his life. He found, he said, “It 
wasn’t bad.” And then, on shore leave, he would draw 
again. He found a pleasure in picturing the world and 
taking segments of it with him as a souvenir. 

In Philadelphia he sought instruction that he might 
work more seriously. When, after several weeks of draw- 
ing, he produced a lithograph depicting some far-off port, 
I said to him, facetiously of course, “Why do you do these 
things?” And it was then he told me of his voyage and 
boredom. I asked him, too, whether it was escape alone 
he sought, and if so, would he not find it in a glass of 
beer. To this he simply smiled and answered, “It is my 
own brew that I seek.” These words are more than many 
chapters written on the need of art. 

In the little, perhaps faltering objects we create, we put 
ourselves together into a new material self, and this we 
have a right to call our own. The work of art is, if 
nothing also, the nearest thing in the outside world to what 
we are within. The things a man can call his own are 
few. Not his job nor his prestige, nor certainly his health; 
but in a picture, song or tapestry or statuette, he has the 
monument of which he rightly says, “This is my own.” 

For those of us especially who teach, whose products 
cannot be enumerated as tangibles or weighed as concrete 
things, the work of our hands is doubly valuable. They 
are living proof—Bernard Shaw notwithstanding—that those 
who teach can also do. 


* Delivered March 25, 1943, at Schoolmen’s Week. 


THE ARTS AND TEACHER 


JACK BOOKBINDER 
Philadelphia Summer Workshop 


Art for War’s Sake 


In time of war we rightly ask, “Should not all art be 
dedicated to the war? Should not art go, if it is art for 
art alone?” That art should aid in the war there is no 
denying; but whether art as such should go is questionable. 
The question that should follow is, “How can art serve 
the war—in posters and in song? Should art incite and 
make us all aware the more of that which threatens and 
of that which must be done?” All that it must and is 
indeed its chief and vital function. But enthusiasm, energy, 
and desire to do can pale and wear themselves into frus- 
tration and stress can grow on stress. 

As you heighten stress, you heighten, too, the need of 
its release and that is when the need for speaking for one’s 
self and of one’s self becomes important and a vital need. 
Art drains an overflowing river by its rivulets and saves 
the human dam from bursting. And then again there is 
a point where energy expended must be recreated, and 
“recreation” is what the arts afford. Finally, in a world 
of war and wounds and bombs and bondage, something 
of peace and something more eternal must be had. Sunken 
battleships can be replaced, but Mona Lisa never. 

Recently I saw a letter from a young man to his Mother. 
It tells of his exploits in the Pacific. Singlehanded he puts 
the enemy to rout. It is a glowing account of heroism such 
as would make any Mother proud and any man a’ deathless 
hero. Quoting the letter: 


“Dear Mother: I hope you are feeling well. I’m feeling 
fine but plenty of men are wounded or dead from battle, 
but I was lucky I wasn’t shot. I can’t tell you where I am 
because the navy doesn’t permit it. All I can tell you is 
that I’m on an aircraft carrier called, the Lexington, and 
am flying a ‘Vindicator.’ I inclose a picture of the Lex- 
ington and the ‘Vindicator.’ 

“The last place where I was was Southern Africa. I shot 
down 9 planes and bombed 5 ships, and destroyed two 
aircraft cerriers, three destroyers, seven planes, four subs, 
and one cruiser. 


“One experience was on our way to the United States. 
A part of a Jap naval squadron attacked our ships. Every 
man thought fifty-three Japanese beetles were swarming 
at us, and they ran to their base. My friends and I leaped 
in our planes and started out to beat the heavy odds. We 
did pretty good with the loss of only four planes and two 
ships, but still we got every Jap plane. 


“The toughest Jap I had to deal with was a plane that 
wanted to call for help, because he was the only Jap in 
the air, alive. When he saw me coming after him he took 
a dive, released a bomb, and sailed upward shooting at my 
wing. I looped my plane forward and hit him out of the 
sky. The reason I didn’t follow him to his base was, on 
account of not having enough ammunition. I hope every- 
one at home is fine and lots of luck. 

“With love, your son, 

Sydney.” 
P. S.—Please write to me! SAVE SCRAP! 


The truth is that the young man in question is eleven, 
writing to a mother in the next room. The blood he 
sheds is ink on paper, and the battlefield is his child’s 
imagination, nonetheless real, for all its impossible accom- 
plishments. If ever one has lost himself in war, there is 
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that one. Yet this same boy came to the class one night 
and lost himself again, this time in mirroring on canvas 
no more heroic or exciting an image than that of his aunt 
who happened to be posing for a class of tired teachers. 
Tomorrow he will fight again and he will do his posters 
for the school—I understand he does them well. No doubt 
he will do his posters better for the forgetfulness and pleas- 
ure of the night before. So art, for art’s sake, will feed 
and further art for war’s sake. And so each will be a 
compliment to the other in all of us. 

Morale for a Fruitful Victory 


Morale is will. The morale we seek in peacetime and 
in war is the ability to go on willingly. Our adversaries 
do go on and men in arms can be made to march—at a 
point of bayonet—but to go on willingly is to give evi- 
dence of a morale that brings a fruitful victory. As teach- 
ers in some two hundred thousand elementary schools and 
twenty-six thousand secondary schools, to say nothing of 
private and other schools, we are the very fulcrum of 
child morale. The will to go on as it exists in classes 
rests primarily in the one that faces the class. Napoleon 
had this in mind when he said, “There is no such thing as 
a bad regiment, but there is such a thing as a bad colonel.” 
If for no other reason than that it relieves anxieties of 
parents in the home and in the arsenals, the breeding of 
morale in children’s minds is imperative. To breed it in 
them we must be rich in it ourselves. Art helps store in 
us these riches. 

The best proof of all lies with the soldier himself. Dur- 
ing the day’s march, as at the end of any day, there is a 
song. It may be war songs that he sings,—that’s art for 
war; but there is a song he sings when he is most himself 
and most alone and conscious of the things for which he 
is fighting. It is a song for art. The symbol of the home 
replaces that of regiment, and a verse for far off friendship 
warms his heart. Without a song his day would never 
end. Without a song the war for most of us would never 
end. The things about us (here), the pictures and the 
statues, are the song. 


CSPA Name-A-Bomber Campaign 
CHOOL publications in Pennsylvania have been in- 
vited to join others throughout the country in the 

second Name-A-Bomber Bond and Stamp campaign planned 
by the Columbia Scholastic Press Association and its Ad- 
visers Association in cooperation with officials of the Edu- 
cation Section, War Finance Division, of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Designed to provide opportunity for any school, regard- 
less of size, to name one of Uncle Sam’s fighting planes, 
the contest is scheduled to open January 10 and to close 
February 14. 

Winners in the drive will be determined by per capita 
sales during the month. This method, CSPA officials said, 
makes it possible for even a very small school to win. 
First place in the initial drive last February went to Red- 
dick, Ill., High School with fewer than 200 pupils and 
teachers. 

Two Pennsylvania school publications placed among the 
winners last February. They were The Mirror, Sharon 
High School, and The Mirror, Stephen S. Palmer High 
School, Palmerton. 

It is expected that the first publicity material will be ready 
for mailing during the latter part of September. Any 
school publication which fails to receive this material, which 
will include rules, is invited to address a request for in- 
formation to: Name-A-Bomber, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. Membership in the association is not a 
prerequisite for joining the campaign. 
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Better Speech—Better Self-Control 


DWARD T. BOK one time published in Harper's 

Magazine an essay entitled “Lip Lazy Americans.” The 
essay dwelt on the extent to which our people are weak in 
enunciation. There is no doubt about this weakness. It is 
widespread. Many public school systems give little or no 
attention to training in this direction. Through exhibiting 
splendid examples of good speech in such excellent speakers 
as Lowell Thomas, Edward Tomlinson, and others, many 
radio announcers suggest to us Shakespeare’s famous words 
in Hamlet to players, ending: “But if you mouth it as 
many of our players do, I had as lieve the town crier spoke 
my lines.” 

Skillful verbal expression with clear enunciation is a fine 
accomplishment and quite pleasing to the hearers. There 
seems to be also a definite relation between voice control 
and general control of nervous energy. Any real gain in 
voice control as to either speed or clearness has value toward 
health in the field of the nervous system. 

Professor Copeland of Harvard University, better known 
to the students as “Copey”, had an outstanding success as 
a teacher and a reader. Students went in great numbers 
to his public readings and regularly visited his personal 
quarters to hear him. Without anything of gesture, the 
dramatic or elocutionary elements, his results seemed always 
to be based simply on the effective use of his voice and 
clear enunciation. His own recipe, so to put it, was often 
given as merely an old English rule which runs something 
like this: 

Every word should be spoken clearly and separate from 
its preceding and following words. Punctuation marks 
should be observed as rests with their respective values as 
in music: for example after a comma, a one-quarter note 
rest would occur; after a semicolon a one-half note rest 
would be observed; after a colon or dash, a three-quarter 
rest would be observed; and finally after a period or sen- 
tence end a full note rest should take place. In other words, 
after a comma time silently might be taken sufficient to 
count one; where a half-note rest occurs to count two; with 
the three-quarter rest to count three and at sentence end 
to count four. 

There is the additional advice that after comma, semi- 
colon, colon, dash, and question mark there should be a 
rising inflection of the voice, at the period a lowered in- 
flection, appropriate inflection similarly after the exclamatory 
sign. The plan includes, of course, the proper use of vocal 
chords, tongue, lips, teeth, and palate. These largely take 
each the proper place as one makes effort to enunciate clearly 
under control and with attention to timing and inflection. 

The plan is simple and can be readily practiced by any 
individual who has a slight degree of self discipline. It can 
be taught to children in the middle grades, and carefully 
followed through the school years tends greatly to build 
permanent improvement in speech, possibly also with gain 
toward self-control—Rosert E. Laramy, Bethlehem. 








Sooner or later all who garden, plant trees—and where 
space permits, more and more trees as the years pass by. 

When first we dabble in the healthful pastime of garden- 
ing, our interests may be in the lesser things. We may 
enthuse over tiny alpine plants, bulbs or tall herbs. Later, 
we are attracted to shrubs, more permanent things. 

Finally we take to our heart trees, treasure them while 
life lasts and hand them on, objects of lasting usefulness 
and beauty, an enduring legacy to the generations that 
follow us. 
—Ernest H. Wilson, late director of the Arnold Arboretum 

of Harvard University. 
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PSEA—a Dynamic Force 


NE of the most significant meetings that I have had 

the privilege of attending recently was that held in 
Harrisburg on August 19 at Headquarters. The occasion 
was a convocation of Convention District Presidents of our 
PSEA in collaboration with Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of 
the NEA Journal and director of the War and Peace Fund 
Campaign of the NEA. 

The primary problem was, of course, the determination 
of plans for bringing to a final and successful issue our 
Pennsylvania participation in the Campaign. The Execu- 
tive Secretary will doubtless present in due course a state- 
ment of the ground covered and the actions taken in this 
connection. 


I wish here to stress another phase of the meeting. | 
begin with a reference to the vigorous and effective con- 
tribution of Mr. Morgan in his discussion of what is re- 
quired to make dynamic the professional organization of 
the future. Through his resume of past accomplishment 
and his interpretation of immediate needs he threw into 
sharp relief both the virtues and the faults, the failures 
and the victories, that comprise the record. 


It is a bold and challenging program that professional 
organization must set for itself in these times, if is 
worthy aims and functions are to be realized. The items 
constitute an old story, and every alert teacher should know 
them by heart. We must continue to fortify and enrich 
the contribution that the schools are making toward final 
victory in war and the accomplishment of a permanent 
peace. Salaries must be maintained at a satisfactory eco- 
nomic and a dignified social level. The standards of edu- 
cation must be safeguarded through a nation-wide recruit 
ment of worthy personality and adequate professional at- 
tainment for teaching service. The schools must be pro- 
tected against the indiscriminate curtailment of budgets 
under the guise of wartime economy. ‘Tenure and retire- 
ment systems must be conserved and strengthened. At 
long last and in the sphere of wider influence the Federal 
Government must be encouraged in any endeavor to furnish 
financial aid to education under appropriate reservations. 
Above everything else, that Federal Government must be 
made to feel the mass pressure of the nation’s teachers for 
the formulation of a sound educational policy that will 
once for all integrate satisfactorily the relations of the United 
States Office of Education to state and local control. 


Here, then, is our declaration of principles, our constitu- 
tion, our Magna Charta. It is, as I have said, something 
with which the members of our State Education Association 
are or ought to be entirely familiar. It is excellent in ideal, 
but it must be translated into practice. Our skeleton of 
theory must be clothed with the flesh and blood of reality. 
How can it be done? I think that I can give the answer 
in a few words. It can be accomplished if we do not 
underestimate ourselves. We must break the shackles that 
have held us educators in the bonds of a traditional docility. 

e have from time immemorial been too apologetic. Again, 
I say let us stop making the fatal mistake of appraising our 
selves too cheaply. Let us not, like Esau of old, sell our 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 

When I was once traveling in India, I asked an officer 
of the British Army how, in time of peace, a little band of 
150,000 native and English soldiers could be expected to 
maintain order in a country whose area is 1,500,000 square 
miles and whose population is 300,000,000. His answer 
was terse and illuminating: “The caste system explains it.” 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Caste in India has leveled the population to four or five 
definite and permanent strata. There are, beginning with 
the highest, the Brahmans or priests. Then follow in de- 
scending order the warriors, merchants, farmers, and artisans. 
Outside the system altogether are the outcasts or pariahs, 
that pathetic tragic multitude of the “untouchables.” 

Well, there is caste and other caste. One kind is disin- 
tegrating and deadening in its effect. The other acts like 

lodestone or magnet, attracting all to itself, binding all 
into unity, infusing all alike with the spirit of the best. 
We need caste in this sense in our profession. We require 
some influence that emanates from us all, but is stronger 
than any one or group of us, to give us cohesion, a sense 
of worthiness, a solidarity, a common purpose, and an 
identical charter of ideals. This kind of caste does not 
make a few superiors and leave all the rest inferior. It 
does not divide its members by artificial ranking. All be- 
come comrades one of another. Each sees that he can make 
his personal contribution most effective through the co 
hesive power of the mass. 

This is the season of the annual meetings of convention 
districts. We shall congregate and fraternize with the 
righteous purpose of continuing to make our Association as 
fruitful as possible in its contribution to education and the 
general welfare. In this our supreme mission let us with- 
hold none of our energies or capacities for further service. 
Teachers have already played a splendid role in this war. 
The home fires have been kept brightly burning. 

As we mingle with our friends and associates in these 
convocations of 1943, we should enjoy a feeling of great 
encouragement at the change in our personal and national 
fortunes since the fall of 1942. The Pennsylvania General 
Assembly of 1943 has done great things for the teachers 
of our Commonwealth. For the enactment of H.B. 816 our 
PSEA merits full credit. As for the war itself, we may 
feel certain that at last we stand at the beginning of the 
end. We can already glimpse the dawn of a new and a 
brighter day. 

Let us then highly resolve to persist with renewed cour- 
age and vigor in our good fight to make our Association 
a dynamic force in our educational and social life. Let us 
not condone or refuse to admit our mistakes. Let us not 
on the other hand appraise too cheaply our potentialities. 
Our chief concern should not be the impact of temporary 
reverses or defeats. There is only one thing that we have 
to fear—the possibility of not doing our best. 

—George E. Walk, President, PSEA and Dean, Teachers 
College, Temple University 





Insurance for the Future 

The argument can be made with complete justification 
that schools are a war service from the point of view of 
direct services to the war effort. But in addition, they are 
performing a service that will make the war worth fighting. 
They are preparing the youth of today to win the peace to 
come. Should we lose the peace we shall have lost the war, 
even though we defeat the enemy on the field of battle. 
If it is worth while to spend around 100 billion dollars a 
year to defeat the Axis, is it not worth while for this nation 
to spend at least 3 billion a year on schools, instead of the 
present 2 billion rate, in order to help insure the winning 
of the peace? Do we have any other form of insurance? 


Does American democracy want to go without sound in- 
surance? This is a question that should be discussed during 
American Education Week 1943. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The following books by a well-known Penniyluania author 
meet the conditions of Act 153 and the suggestions of the 














9th Grade—for local, state, and national government, and Pennsylvania history 
BUILDING CITIZENSHIP and PENNSYLVANIA SUPPLEMENT, 
By R. O. HuGuHes 
Copyright 1943, the national leader by the Director of Citizen- 
ship for the City of Pittsburgh. 


10th Grade—for United States history 


THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES, 
By R. O. Hucues 
Copyright 1943, a chronological history with a unit treatment of 


American institutions. 


11th Grade—for World history 


THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, 
By R. O. HuGHeEs 
Copyright 1943, the national leader in this subject, with special 


emphasis on the Orient and South America. 
mn 


12th Grade—for Problems of American Democracy 
TODAY’S PROBLEMS, 
By R. O. HuGHEs 
Copyright 1943, a consideration of problems of democracy 


written since the beginning of the war. 


ALLYN anno BACON 


1) EAST 36th STREET . . NEW YORK CITY 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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SOCIAL STUDIES FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


THE NEW GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 


1943 Printings. By Stull and Hatch 








3rd Grade— 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE I LIVE, By Pierce 


4th Grade— 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 


Global and polar projection maps. 


5th Grade— 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 


Pupils travel over the United States by airplane. 


6th Grade— 
EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 


Contains a War Supplement. 


7th Grade— 
ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 
3rings together the countries with which we have most im- 


mediate interests. 


LANGUAGE 


3rd-8th Grades— 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH, By Burleson and Cash 


A language series which emphasizes drill at a time when the wat 


puts a premium on drill. 


3rd-8th Grades— 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


Language activity workbooks which have the widest use through- 
out Americas ‘Fhey can be used alone, with the authors’ text 


books, or with any other language series. 


ALLYN ann BACON 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Western Pennsylvania 


Education Conference 
Pittsburgh, October 21-23, 1943 


a. annual Western Pennsylvania Education Conference, 
of which the Western Convention District of the PSEA 
is a part, will be held in Pittsburgh on October 21, 22, 
and 23, 1943. 

The Conference will open on Thursday, October 21, with 
a meeting of the Allegheny County Teachers. Hubert Her- 
ring, director of the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, Inc., will be the main speaker at this 
morning session. E, C. Stone, vice-president and general 
manager of the Duquesne Light Company; David Mc- 
Donald, International Secretary-Treasurer, United  Steel- 
workers of America, and Oliver J. Keller, editor of the 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette, will address the afternoon session. 

On Friday morning, October 22, the general meetings of 
the Pittsburgh schools and the Allegheny County schools 
will be held. At this time William J. Hutchins, president 
of the Danforth Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri; Worth 
McClure, president of the American Association of School 
Administrators; and Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, president of the 
National Education Association, will be the speakers. 

The School Administration Conference will be held on 
Thursday, October 21, and Paul E. Elicker, executive sec- 
retary of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and Dr. McClure will be the main speakers. 

The Elementary School Conference will again be divided 
into Cooperative Study groups this year and will be held 
in the Frick Elementary School and the Bellefield Girls 
Vocational High School. The various study groups will be 
led by teachers from various school districts. 

On Friday afternoon and Saturday morning, conferences 
sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh are scheduled. 
Speakers at these meetings will include Thomas H. Briggs, 
Columbia University; M. M. Walter, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; 
Major Earl R. Bartholomew, Commanding Officer of 60th 
College Training Unit, University of Pittsburgh; Elizabeth 
McHose, Reading High School; Henrietta Rosenstrauch, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Paul E. Elicker. 

The House of Delegates meeting of the Western Con- 
vention District will be held on Saturday morning in the 
Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hall, with W. D. McCoy, 
President of the Western Convention District, presiding. 

Saturday morning has been designated as the time for 
the meetings of the various sections of the Western Con- 
vention District, although some sections are planning their 
meetings for Friday afternoon. Speakers who will appear 
on these programs are Thomas S. Brown of Westtown, 
George Kiss, University of Michigan; Laura W. Drummond, 
Pennsylvania State College; Wesley H. Maurer, University 
of Michigan; Mary D. Potter, Racine, Wisconsin; Augustus 
D. Zansig, U. S. Treasury Department; F. Ernest Johnson, 
Columbia University; Henry A. Bergstrom, Royal Vice 
Consul of Sweden at Pittsburgh; and E. W. Balduf, Office 
of War Information, Washington, D. C. Persons prominent 
in educational and civic circles in Western Pennsylvania 
are also scheduled to appear on various programs. 

A number of luncheons are planned by various sections 
and groups affliated with the Western Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Conference. Among the affiliated organizations meeting 
at this time are the Western Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisers to Girls, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Pi Lambda Theta, Pennsylvania Educational Research Asso 
ciation, Public Education and Child Labor Association, and 
the Pennsylvania Institutional Teacher Placement Asso- 
ciation, 

The Western Pennsylvania Education Conference is sup- 
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ported by the Western Convention District of the PSEA 
and the following affiliated organizations: Allegheny County 
public schools, the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Du- 
quesne University, the Henry C. Frick Educational Com- 
mission, the Parochial Schools of the Pittsburgh Diocese, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, the Pittsburgh public 
schools, the University of Pittsburgh, the Western Penn- 
sylvania County Superintendents Association, and the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Blind. 

This year C. E. Dickey, formerly superintendent of the 
Allegheny County Public Schools, will act as general chair- 
man of the Conference (in place of Dr. Buckner, retired, 
and Dr. Jacobsen, resigned) assisted by A. M. Goldberger, 
the permanent secretary, and the Advisory Board and Exec- 
utive Committee of the Western Convention District for 
the PSEA. The officers of the Western Convention District 
for the current year are W. D. McCoy, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent; Willard M. Stevens, Mt. Pleasant, first vice-president; 
Norman L. Glasser, Carnegie, second vice-president; and 
A. M. Goldberger, University of Pittsburgh, secretary. 


Associated Science Groups 


Irene Blank, president of the Central Science Committee, 
with the cooperation of the Buhl Planetarium has arranged 
an interesting program for the Associated Science Groups 
represented by the Biology Teachers Club, Chemistry- 
Physics Teachers Club, General Science Teachers Club, and 
Nature Club of Pittsburgh. On Saturday, October 23, at 
9:15 a. m. will be given a Demonstration-Lecture Exhibi- 
tion in the Lecture Hall of the Buhl Planetarium and the 
Institute of Popular Science. All science teachers will be 
guests of the Buhl Planetarium. This will occur in con- 
junction with the Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference. 





PSEA Annual Convention 


The Executive Council, following complete consideration 
of uncertainty of travel and the request from Mr. East- 
man, Office of Defense Transportation, for Convention can- 
cellations, has voted to streamline or skeletonize the an- 
nual convention. The dates set for the convention are 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 28 and 29. 

The convention will be limited to meetings of the de- 
partments and the House of Delegates. On December 28 
the Departments will meet in the afternoon. In the even- 
ing the first meeting of the House of Delegates will be 
held, and the second meeting will be held on Wednesday 
morning, December 29. 

The meetings of the House of Delegates will combine 
business and addresses by several outstanding speakers. 





Conference of Presidents of 


Convention Districts 


CONFERENCE of Presidents of Convention Districts 
was held at PSEA Headquarters, August 19, 1943, 
at 10:00 a. m. George E. Walk, President, PSEA, presided. 
Joy Elmer Morgan, director, NEA War and Peace Fund, 
sat with the presidents. 
The conference considered 
1. Ways of conducting the War and Peace Fund campaign 
this fall 
2. Schedule of convention district meetings (See Calendar 


for dates) 
3. The election of NEA delegates by the convention dis- 
tricts. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary | 
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Upper Darby New Superintendent 


John H. Tyson, principal of 
Upper Darby High School since 
September, 1919, became superin- 
tendent of schools in Upper Darby 
Township upon the retirement of 
William C. Sampson on July 1. 

Mr. Tyson, a graduate of State 
Teachers College, West Chester, 
was principal of East Coventry 
High School and assistant county 
superintendent of schools of Chester 
County before he left for military 
service in World War I. Mustered 
out of the army as lieutenant in 
January, 1919, he became principal 
of Upper Darby High School in September of that year. 

Mr. Tyson organized the Philadelphia-Suburban Prin- 
cipal’s Association and served as its first president. He 
was chairman for eight years of the District One commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association 
and treasurer of P.I.A.A.’s Board of Control for two years. 
He has always identified himself with the maintenance of 
a high ethical standard in interscholastic athletics. He has 
been president of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion and a member (1932-1937) of the planning board of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 

In 1941, Mr. Tyson received the Upper Darby Dis- 
tinguished Citizen Award, an annual recognition by the 
Upper Darby Lions Club for service in the community. For 
the last eighteen months, Superintendent Tyson has been 
Upper Darby’s deputy air raid warden in charge of instruc- 
tion. In this position he has supervised the training of 
more than 5000 wardens in Upper Darby Township. 





Joun H. Tyson 





Amendments to the Constitution 


HE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of PSEA, at its meeting 

on September 11, voted to present to the 1943 House of 
Delegates, amendments to the constitution which would in- 
crease membership dues and provide for student mem- 
bership. 

The Amendments would be to article 3, Membership, 
and will be presented in two sections as follows: 

Section 1. Any person actively engaged in educational 
work in Pennsylvania may become an active member of 
this Association by paying the annual dues of (one) wo 
dollars. Any person interested in education may become 
an associate member by paying the annual dues of (one) 
two dollars. Any active member may become a life member 
of the Association by paying the life dues of (twenty-five) 
fifty dollars. Only active and life members shall have right 
to vote or hold office. 

Section 2. Students in higher institutions in Pennsyl- 
vania pursuing accredited professional courses for the prep- 
aration of teachers may become junior members of the 
Association by paying annual dues of one dollar. 

———_—_—_e— e _____—. 


Worth While 

Ten million people will visit their schools during Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 7-13, 1943. Méillions of 
others are reached through the press, the radio, public meet- 
ings, and in other ways.. Plan now to make the observance 
count in your community. 

————__—= > o—_—_———_ 

A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his 

influence stops—Henry Adams 
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Convention District Elections 


ACH of the PSEA convention districts has elected repre- 
sentation on the Executive Council. Convention district 

representatives alternate between classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Elections to the Executive Council from the 
different convention districts at their meetings this year will 
be as follows: 
Central-Western—one administrator for a term of two years 
Midwestern—one administrator for a term of two years 
Northeastern—one administrator for a term of two years 
Northwestern—one classroom teacher for a term of two years 
Southeastern—one administrator for a term of two years 
Western—one classroom teacher for a term of two years 

In addition to these elections the convention districts this 
year for the first time will elect NEA State Delegates. Since 
the number of classroom teacher and administrator delegates 
cannot be determined definitely until after the elections of the 
Presidents of the Departments at the PSEA Convention, and 
since the number of delegates to represent the convention dis- 
tricts cannot be definitely known until after an official state- 
ment is received from NEA Headquarters on the number of 
NEA members from Pennsylvania for the current year, it will 
be necessary for each convention district to designate a larger 
number of NEA delegates than those who will actually serve. 
This is necessary because as stated above the exact number 
at this time is indefinite and so alternates will be readily 
available if certain designated delegates find it impossible to 
attend. 

The number of delegates that should be designated at the 
respective convention district meetings, fifty per cent class- 
room teachers and fifty per cent administrators, is as follows: 








No. of delegates to be 
named to the Executive 
Council in preferential 
order 
Delegate quota on Classroom 


Convention District present membership Administrators teachers 








Central 
Central-Western 
Eastern 
Midwestern 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Southeastern 
Southern 
Western 
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Qualifications for NEA delegates as adopted by the 1942 
House of Delegates are 

1. All delegates to the NEA Convention must hold active 

membership in the NEA and the PSEA for two succes- 
sive years including the current year preceding the date 
of the Convention. 

2. In no case shall an individual who has retired from 
school service in Pennsylvania be eligible as a candidate. 

The election of NEA State delegates by the Convention 
District adds a very important item of business to the annual 
business meeting of the Convention District. 

It is urged, therefore, that the business meeting be held 
at a time and place convenient and accessible for the attend- 
ance of all local delegates and that the elections be democratic 
in their procedures. 





Affiliates with NEA Department 


HE Supervisors and Directors of the Department of 

Classroom Teachers of the PSEA have affiliated with 
the NEA Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, according to an announcement by Catherine E. 
Geary of Chester. 
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Executive Council 
No. V.—September 11, 1943 


HE 1943 Executive Council held its first fall meeting at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, September 11, with 
all but three members present. George E. Walk, President, 
presided while the Council transacted the following busi- 
ness: 
1. ‘Received the report of the President 
2. Adopted a report of the Executive Secretary which 
included the following items— 
a. Financial Statements 
b. Membership—PSEA and NEA 
c. Education Bulletin 


FINANCIAL DATA 


Cost of printing and mailing Bulletin Nos. 1-29, Vol. 11 
— 000 copies) issued from October 19, 1942, to June 7, 
1943 


I ORS IRS arte AE eR $2,795.56 
Subscriptions, July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943 .............. 3,173.44 
Excess of subscription receipts over = and mailing costs 377.88 

Comparative aia - 1 1942 1943 

Number of weekly issues ..... Satis 29 29 
Total number of copies 376,300 *386,000 
Receipts from subscriptions $2,975.00 $3,173.44 
Cost of printing and mailing ............. $2,723.84 $2,795.56 
Excess of subscription receipts over printing 

BG -QORIO CONE ss. sss: ss s4s0c0 ceeees + $251.16 $377.88 
Cost per single copy (Printing and Mailing) 7.2 mills 7.24 mills 
Cost per subscription year 20.88 cents 20.99 cents 


*Does not include special — distribution of 50,600 copies of Education 


Bulletin No. 27 regarding the NEA War and Peace Fund. 
d. PENNsyLvVANIA ScHOooL JouRNAL—Cost for 1943-44 
We published the Journat in a regular monthly edition 
of 60,000 copies on a contract price with the Telegraph 
Press, Harrisburg, of $1,840.00 for 32 pages and cover. 
Costs and receipts of the Journat for 1942-43, including 
printers’ bills, half-tone cuts, postage, and pictures, are as 
follows: 

















Adver- Adver- 
No. of tising tising Net 

Month copies Pages Pages Receipts Cost Net Cost Profit 
Sept. ..... 62,000 36 7-23/30 $1,620.05 $2,148.46 $528.41 
Oct. ..... 60,000 36 7-4/15 1,295.06 2,078.75 783.69 
Nov. 59,000 36 7-17/30 1,403.19 2,047.84 644.65 
Se 59,000 36 ©5-7/30 993.86 2,029.47 1,035.61 
Sees ae 63,000 68 8-29/30 1,764.12 4,255.72 2,491.60 
ee 59,500 36 8-2/5 1,533:23 2,026.17 472.94 
Mar. sss.» 59,000 36 8-23/30 1,667.36 2,002.25 334.89 
ADT. 5005 58,000 36 10 2,047.49 1,989.93 $57.56 
| res 57,500 36 10-1/2 1,940.93 1,968.83 27.90 
Total 537,000 356 74-7/15 $14,285.29 $20,547.42 $6,319.69 $57.56 
Comparative Data 1939-40(1) 1940-41(2) 1941-42(2) 1942-43(2) 
Costs Let meet $18,162.87 $16,874.45 $17,503.73 $20,547.42 

Advertising Receipts 14,240.07 14,891.47 14,462.44 14,285.29 
Excess of costs over receipts $3,922.80 $1,982.98 $3,041.29 $6,262.13 
(1) Ten monthly issues 
(2) Nine monthly tssues 


e. Headquarters Service 

f. Retirement Committee meeting on July 7 

g. Federal Aid—S. 637 

h. 1944 NEA Convention Pittsburgh 

i. Reappointment of Doctor Haas as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


3. Received a report on legal service from Lewis F. Adler, 
Attorney 
4. Adopted reports of subcommittees 
a. Budget, Robert M. Steele, chairman 
The Council approved amendments to the constitution 
presented by the budget committee which would (1) in- 


crease membership dues, and (b) provide for student mem- 
bership. The amendments would read as follows: 
Article III. Membership 

Section 1. Any person actively engaged in educational 
work in Pennsylvania may become an active member of this 
Association by paying the annual dues of (one) two dollars. 
Any person interested in education may become an associate 
member by paying the annual dues of (one) two dollars. 
Any active member may become a life member of the Asso- 
ciation by paying the life dues of (twenty-five) fifty dollars. 


Ry 3 
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Only active and life members shall have right to vote or | 


hold office. 

Section 2. Students in higher institutions in Pennsyl- 
vania pursuing accredited professional courses for the prep- 
aration of teachers may become junior members of the Asso- 
ciation by paying annual dues of one dollar. 

b. Victory for America, John B. Geissinger, chairman 

5. Voted to purchase a service flag for PSEA 

6. Received a report on Pennsylvania contributions to 

NEA War and Peace Fund 

7. Approved the following suggested outline for a stream. 

lined PSEA convention 

Convention dates— December 28 and 29 (Tuesday and 

Wednesday) 

Convention limited to meetings of Departments and House 

of Delegates 

Suggested time schedule 

December 28 
Afternoon—Departments 
Evening—House of Delegates 
Following House of Delegates, meeting of the Exe- 
cutive Council to approve the typewritten ballot 
December 29 
Forenoon—House of Delegates 

In addition it was suggested that several outstanding 
speakers be secured to speak to the House of Delegates. 

8. Considered communications 

9. Approved additional allocations if necessary to the 
Gertrude Koller Brown case 

10. Received a report on membership in the Southeastern 
Convention District which showed a total sufficient to 
guarantee the status of two members on the Council from 
the district 

11. Received the resignation of Levi Gilbert as Vice-Presi- 


dent of the PSEA but voted to convey to Doctor Gilbert the | 
Council’s desire that he continue in his present status of | 


Vice-President of PSEA. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, 


Executive Secretary 





PSPA Regional Conventions 
\\ EW HORIZONS FOR STUDENT EDITORS” 


will be the theme for the 1943 regional fall con- | 


ventions of the Pennsylvania School Press Association to 
be held in six areas of the State during the latter part of 
October and early November. 

A Policy Committee appointed by the President of PSPA, 
with Lambert Joseph of Indiana as chairman, assisted by 
Gertrude Reed of Butler and Nellie Reinhart of £ Schuylkill 
Haven, is now working out a series of sub-topics for stu- 
dent discussion at these conventions. The discussion topics, 
as well as the exact location of the various conventions, 
will be announced in the fall issue of the PSPA News which 
will be sent to all member publications early in October. 
for conventions in the following gen- 
eral areas: Philadelphia, Allentown, York, Pittsburgh, 
Williamsport, end Altoona. School publications are in- 
vited to send delegates to the regional conventions nearest 
to them. Advisers may secure additional information by 
addressing their questions to L. Richards of Lehighton 
High School. Mr. Richards is regional coordinator for the 
fall meetings. 


Present plans call 


Dilan 

An important task faces the schools in helping young 
people to understand the significance of their responsibili- 
ties in marriage and as members of the family.—Schools 
and Manpower, Yearbook of AASA 
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Message from NEA President 


To the Teachers of Pennsylvania: 

How delighted I am to send my 
first message to the teachers of 
Pennsylvania, for it gives me an 
opportunity to discuss a number of 
things of mutual interest and value 
to our profession. 

Your State has already made 
great progress in better teaching 
conditions and adequate economic 
security for those in our profession. 
The NEA needs your help in carry- 
ing out its greatly expanded pro- 
gram for this year which has for 
its goal the improvement of teach- 
ing conditions in all states in order 
that we may retain those who are in the profession and 
attract to it young people now in training. 


The teachers of Pennsylvania have responded generously 
to all the drives outside of their profession, such as the Red 
Cross, Community War Fund, Bonds, etc. You are to be 
congratulated when called upon by your own profession on 
the way you rose to the occasion and answered the call from 
the NEA War and Peace Fund Committee. This proves 
that the purposes, ideals, and values of our democracy are 
understood by each of you. We must participate in a 
democracy and accept our responsibility or our civilization 
will perish, 

A serious problem faces education now—shortage of 
teachers. You who remain loyal to your profession can as- 
sist in interesting the younger teachers to remain. Let each 
one feel proud to say, “I am a teacher,” and also to realize 
that one can render no greater patriotic service than to re- 
main in the classroom to instruct boys and girls so they will 
accept their responsibilities as our future citizens. 

The main reason for the shortage of teachers is low 
salaries. The NEA officers and the headquarters staff 
have accepted the mandate of the Indianapolis meeting to 
push forward vigorously the legislative program with parti- 
cular emphasis now on S. 637. Plans are being made to set 
up a Legislative and Federal Relations Division at the 
national headquarters. We, the officers of the NEA, realize 
and appreciate how your leaders in Pennsylvania have 
worked untiringly for this legislation. Information on all 
plans is available from either your state or national head- 
quarters. The accusation is made that the weakness in 
presenting the bill is that the 900,000 teachers are not unified 
in backing it. We are again counting on Pennsylvania to 
help us carry this responsibility for education. 

Each of you assisted in modifying the curriculums in 
your schools last year in order to prepare the youth for 
service in the armed forces or for work in war industries. 
I am sure you will continue to work whenever you are 
called upon to make sure the winning of victory of the 
United Nations. 

Then we must not overlook our part in helping to estab- 
lish peace. Unconditional surrender means that the teachers 
must understand the many problems of post-war conditions. 
We as leaders must be able to inform the adult population 
so that they will know the problems and realize their civic 
responsibility, and also help them to reach intelligent deci- 
sions. And in the words of H. G. Wells, “Forces that make 
for peace and war are where the young people are taught.” 
Thus you see as educators we are responsible for a just 
peace and must make sure that we will be heard at the 
peace table. 

As your President, I am fully aware of the unusual re- 
sponsibilities that face education during this great crisis, but 





e 





EpiTH B. JoyNnes 
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with your cooperation we will go forward. We must build 
a real national organization, united professionally so that 
the youth of this land will have the kind of education that 
will best fit each one for adult life. 

The officers of the NEA and headquarters staff pledge 
the highest service to the schools and teachers that these 
critical times impose on education. 

Mrs. Epitu B. Joynes, President, NEA 








Army and Navy Qualifying 
Test for Civilians 


HE second nation-wide test for candidates who wish to 
be considered for the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram and the Navy College Program V-12 will be held 
on November 9, 1943. The test will be given at any high 
school, preparatory school, or college in the United States 
attended by students who wish to take the test. 
Eligibility Requirements 

Education—Students must belong to one of the following 
groups: 1. High school or preparatory school graduates. 
2. High school or preparatory school seniors who will be 
graduated by March 1, 1944. 3. Students who do not hold 
certificates of graduation from a secondary school but who 
are now continuing their education in an accredited college. 

Age—Students must be within the age limits of one of 
the two following groups: 1. Students who have attained 
their 17th but not their 20th birthday by March 1, 1944. 
(Date of birth between March 2, 1924, and March 1, 1927, 
inclusive.) If you are in this age group you may apply to 
either the Army or the Navy, you may not apply to both. 
2. Students who have attained their 20th but not their 22nd 
birthday by March 1, 1944. (Date of birth between March 
2, 1922, and March 1, 1924.) If you are in this age group 
you may apply only to the Army. 

Any student who is interested and eligible should fill 
out the admission-identification form and notify his school 
principal or college official of his desire to take the test.’ 
Army Specialized Training Program 

The purpose of the Army Specialized Training Program 
is to provide technicians and specialists for the Army. Those 
selected for this program will study, at government expense, 
at colleges and universities in fields determined largely by 
their own qualifications. They will be soldiers on active 
duty, in uniform, under military discipline, and on regular 
Army pay. They are under no obligation to serve in the 
Army longer than any other soldier. 

Some of the major fields of study for ASTP trainees, 
and the branches of service to which some of them lead, 
are as follows: Aeronautical, chemical, civil, electrical, 
marine, or sanitary engineering (trainees utilized by the 
Army Air Forces, ground forces, or service forces); medi- 
cine or dentistry (trainees utilized by the Medical Depart- 
ment); personnel psychology (trainees utilized by the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department); foreign area and language 
study (trainees utilized in the Army Air Forces, Army 
Ground Forces, Signal Corps, Military Intelligence Service, 
and Office of the Provost Marshal General); veterinary 
medicine; surveying; internal combustion engines; com 
munications and optics; military and physical training. 
Navy College Program V-12 

The purpose of the Navy program is to provide officers 
for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. Courses 
are open for the following types of officer candidates: Deck 
officer, medical corps, general engineering, civil engineering, 
construction corps, engineer specialists (seven types), aero- 
logy, supply corps, and chaplain corps. 


1It is assumed that these forms will be made available to the 
high schools by the 3rd Service Command, Baltimore, Md., at the 
appropriate time. 
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Legal Notes 


EVERAL recent opinions of the Department of Justice 

are of interest to school administrators and members of the 
teaching staffs of the several school districts. The first two 
refer to the provisions of the “Military Leave Act” and the 
last, to the provisions of the “Teachers Bonus’ Act.” 


Military Leave Provisions 

1. ‘The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the case of 
Kurtz v. City of Pittsburgh, et al., 346 Pa. 362, held un- 
constitutional the provisions of the Military Leave Act apply- 
ing to state and municipal employes insofar as that act 
provided for certain financial benefits to dependents of such 
employes. The question was then raised by the Department 
of Public Instruction as to the effect of that decision upon 
the Military Leave Act approved August 1, 1941, P. L. 744, 
which applies to employes of school districts. Formal opinion 
465 of the Department of Justice, under date of July 27, 1943, 
related solely to the effect of the Kurtz decision upon the 
provisions of the Military Leave Act applying to employes 
of school districts insofar as that Act guaranteed payments 
by school districts of retirement contributions on behalf of 
public school employes inducted into military service. The 
Department of Justice concluded that the Kurtz decision does 
not invalidate the provisions of the Military Leave Act apply- 
ing to school employes and that, therefore, school districts 
or vocational school districts are required to pay into the 
School Employes’ Retirement Fund on behalf of all public 
school employes who have been granted leaves of absence 
and have been inducted into military or naval service, in 
addition to the contributions required by law to be made 
by it, namely the school district, the full amount of the 
contribution required by law to be paid by the employe, 
so that such employe’s retirement rights shall in no way 
be affected by such leave of absence. 

2. A companion opinion, 472, issued by the Department of 
Justice under date of August 10, 1943, concerned itself with 
the effect of the Kurtz opinion upon other provisions of the 
Military Leave Act applying to school employes. That opinion 
concluded that only the provisions of Section 3 (c) of the Act 
of August 1, 1941, P. L. 744, became null and void as the 
result of the Kurtz decision. Section 3 (c) of that Act re- 
lates to the payment of benefits to-dependents of school em- 
ployes who are granted a leave of absence because of military 
service. The opinion specifically held, further, that despite 
the ruling of the Kurtz case, the Act of August 1, 1941, P. L. 
744, (a) preserved to employes of school districts who were 
granted a military leave of absence, all benefits of the position 
of such employe and (b) that said Act further authorized the 
employment of a substitute where such services are necessary. 
This opinion further held that (c) in cases in which applica- 
tions for a military leave were filed prior to the Kurtz decision 
but no benefits had been paid to the dependents, such bene- 
fits cannot now be paid. It concluded, however, that (d) 
whether school districts should endeavor to recover monies 
paid to dependents prior to the ruling in the Kurtz case, is 
purely an administrative matter within the discretion of 
several boards of school directors which have granted mili- 
tary leave to their employes. 

Interpretation on H.B. 816 

3. Formal opinion No. 473 issued under date of August 
11, 1943, considered the questions raised by the Department 
of Public Instruction in the administration of the Act of 
May 28, 1943, P. L. Act 329, the cost of living increases 
as provided in H.B. 816. In construing that legislation the 
Department of Justice held, first, (a) that the increases were 
applicable to substitute teachers as well as regular profes- 
sional employes, second (b) that the increases provided for 
in this Act were to be added to the 1941-1942 salary and to 
this is to be added any mandated salary increments required 
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Acting Superintendent 


Erie County Schools 


H. H. Denison, who has been 
assistant superintendent of Erie 
County schools since 1941, became 
acting superintendent on April 1. 
Mr. Denison is taking the place of 
Superintendent Maurice E. Kol- 
pien, who is on military leave and 
is serving in the Navy. 

Mr. Denison is a graduate of 
Linesville High School and earned 
his A.B. degree at Allegheny Col- 
lege, his M.Ed. at the University 
of Pittsburgh. His experience in- 
cludes teaching in Summit Town- 
ship, Crawford County; Linesville 
High School; supervising principal at Edinboro and Union 
City; principal of junior and senior high schools in Holly- 
wood, Florida; and supervising principal of Millcreek Town- 
ship schools, Erie County. 


H. H. DENIson 





to be paid by law. Third (c) the term employes “who were 
not employed until after the end of the school term . 
1941-1942” refers to employes not employed by the particular 
school district in question. The salary earned by a profes- 
sional employe during or prior to the school term 1941-1942, 
is not to be considered in determining the salary to be paid 
under this Act if such teacher was or is employed by a new 
district after the end of the school term 1941-1942. Fourth, 
(d) any amount of permanent salary above the minimum, 
paid by any school district to teachers employed after the end 
of the school term 1941-1942, may be deducted, at the dis- 
cretion of the school board, from the amount of the salary 
increase provided by this Act. This provision is effective, 
however, only if such deduction is uniform. The uniformity 
clause applies to all new members of the teaching and super- 
visory staff and not to all teachers of the district. Fifth, (e) 
teachers who received less than $1,000 a year as salary are 
not entitled to any increase under the Act. 


Anderson vs. School District of the City of Pittsburgh, et al 
In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania No. 17 April Term, 
1944 
Opinion Filed July 16, 1943 
Facts: The above case involved the status of an employe 
of a cafeteria in a Vocational School. The employe had no 
written contract nor was any formal action taken by the 
3oard of the School Directors pertaining to the employment. 
It appears that the employment was consummated by the 
employe and the supervisor of the cafeteria on a daily, 
weekly, or monthly basis. The employe was dismissed 
without notice or hearing. 
Conclusion: The employe contended that under the pro- 
visions of 406 of the School Code, dismissal could not be 
brought about unless notice of dismissal was given and a 
hearing tendered. That Section provides that a Board of 
School Directors may dismiss any of its officers, employes, 
or appointees for certain causes provided notice of dismissal 
is given and a hearing held. In this case, however, the 
Court held that Section 406 would not apply since there 
was no formal action taken by the Board establishing an 
employer-employe relationship and that, therefore, dismissal 
could be had without notice or hearing nor was any cause 
required to be assigned as the reason for the dismissal. 
——e—¢ —___ 

The schools have a responsibility for continuing service 
to youth after they have left school by withdrawal or 
graduation.—Schools and Manpower, Yearbook of AASA 
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Bucknell Conference on Education 


UCKNELL University’s eighteenth annual Conference 

on Education, which will be held on Friday, October 1, 
will be an entirely different affair. It will deal with edu- 
cation about Latin America, education in Latin America, 
and relations between this country and our Latin-American 
neighbors. 

The program will begin at 2:00 p. m. with a discussion 
of methods of teaching our people about our Latin-American 
neighbors. At 4:00 o'clock, three sessions will be held for 
discussion of elementary education, secondary education, 
and higher education in Latin America. 

The evening session will present Hubert Herring, noted 
authority on our neighbors to the South. Dr. Herring is 
director of the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America and will discuss the subject, “Latin America 
in the War and in the Peace.” Appearing on the program 
with him is Madame Olga Coelho, noted Brazilian soprano 
and guitarist. Madame Coelho is frequently heard on 
nation-wide radio programs and has done much concert 
work in this country. A year ago she appeared on the 
3ucknell Inter-American program which brought to the 
campus representatives of all the American nations. 

Other speakers are John C. Patterson, specialist in Inter- 
American Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education; 
Francisco Cespedes, educational assistant, Pan American 
Union; Margarida Reno, Portuguese translator, U. S. De- 
partment of State, formerly a school principal in Brazil; 
Charles T. Stewart of the U. S. Office of Education; 
Ernesto Galarza, chief, Division of Labor and Social In- 
formation, Pan American Union; and Delia Goetz, director 
of the Washington Bureau of the Foreign Policy Association. 

3etween programs, and particularly at the dinner recess, 
a number of sound pictures in color will be shown. Several 
Latin-American exhibits, including art, handicraft, and 
school books will be on display. 

The Conference on Education is the opening session of 
a three-day affair which will close at noon on Sunday. A 
number of the speakers at the education conference will 
remain for addresses in classes on Saturday morning. 

College students from Latin-American nations will be the 
guests of the University on Saturday and Sunday and will 
be entertained at a Latin-American social event on Satur- 
day evening. 

The whole conference is being staged with the full co- 
operation of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the United States Office of Education, and the 
Pan American Union. Everyone interested in our relations 
with Latin America is cordially invited to attend. 





Deans of Women 


HE Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women will 
hold its 23d annual convention on November 6 in the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

The theme of the convention program will be A Re- 
Evaluation of Counseling Objectives and Procedures. The 
morning will be devoted to a discussion of the diagnosis 
and treatment of current guidance problems. The luncheon 
speakers will discuss factors that are developing outside the 
schools but which are significantly influencing our school 
curricula. The afternoon session will be devoted to trends 
in post-war education. 

This year, more than ever before, counselors and ad- 
visers need help and inspiration for the difficult task of 
guiding young people in secondary schools and colleges. 
It is hoped that all persons interested in or responsible for 
this kind of work will plan to attend the convention.— 
M. Elizabeth McCord, Chairman, Publicity Committee 
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Pitt's Education Conference 


ORE than 800 school administrators, superintendents, 

teachers, and others interested in wartime educa- 
tional problems attended the School of Education Confer- 
ence sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh on July 14 
and 15. The theme of the conference was “The Impact of 
War on Education.” Henry H. Hill, superintendent of 
Pittsburgh schools, addressed an audience of 400 at the 
opening luncheon meeting on July 14. His topic was 
“Facing the Future in Education.” Rufus H. Fitzgerald, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, presided. 

A series of six conference work-groups began their de- 
liberations on Wednesday afternoon at 2:15 with conclud- 
ing sessions on Thursday morning. These conference 
work-groups were organized on the following general 
themes: Support of education, adult education, elementary 
education, occupational adjustment, secondary education, 
and teacher education. Leaders in each of these fields were 
invited to discuss a selected list of educational problems 
pertaining to the impact of war on education. A member 
of the University staff was assigned as University adviser to 
each of the conference work-groups. 

On Wednesday evening, a general session was presided 
over by J. G. Bowman, Chancellor of the University. Ad- 
dresses were given by Gustav Schramm, Judge of the Alle- 
gheny County Juvenile Court, and Edgar Wallace Knight, 
professor of education, University of North Carolina. Fol- 
lowing the evening session, a reception with a social hour 
was held in the Foster Memorial. On Thursday morning, 
the conference work-groups prepared summaries of their 
findings which were presented by the University advisers 
at the general session held on Thursday at 11:15 a.m. 
This session was presided over by William A. Yeager, 
chairman of the Conference. S. D. Shankland, Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators of Washington, D. C., concluded the conference 
with the address “The Outlook for Education.” A special 
elementary education conference was held on the afternoon 
of Thursday, presided over by Zoe Thralls, professor of 
education at the University of Pittsburgh. The theme of 
this conference was to discuss geography workshop pro- 
cedures—objectives and values. Demonstrations of geog- 
raphy workshop procedures were given. 

The Committee on Arrangements consisted of George 
Gould, P. W. Hutson, G. A. Yoakam, and William A. 
Yeager, chairman. 

A brochure, summarizing the findings of the conference, 
is now in preparation. 





1943 School Newspaper Project 


HE National Tuberculosis Association and the Columbia 

Scholastic Press Association, in cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania Tuberculosis Society and its affiliated organizations, 
will again sponsor a school newspaper project in connection 
with the Christmas Seal and its part in the fight to control 
tuberculosis. 

All school papers—elementary, junior and senior high 
schools—are eligible to contribute articles in the form of news 
stories, feature stories, and editorials which have to do with 
the wartime role of the Christmas Seal in the program of 
tuberculosis control in the community, state, or nation. The 
articles should stress the increased hazards that war brings 
in the prevention and control of tuberculosis and should show 
clear recognition of the role that the school may play in the 
community program of tuberculosis prevention. 

School papers interested may receive a copy of the rules of 
the project from the local society or from the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis Society, 311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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American Education Week 1943 


To give the people 


TTA Your SCHOOLS an understanding of 
what 


the schools are 

2 . ° 
Pliiali ote doing to help win 
f bictoty 
{/ iA 





the war and to show 
how fundamental the 
work of our schools 
is to the all-important 
task of winning the 
peace are dual pur- 
poses of American 
Education Wee k 
1943, November 7 to 
13. 

Schools and the War 


Victory on all bat- 
tlefronts—no _less—is 


AMERICAN EDUCATION our goal. “a are 
WEEK WMNov. 7-/3 1943 making an all-out ef- 


fort to win the war. 
We have no room for slackers. We are paying dearly in 
blood, sweat, and tears. We are spending hundreds of 
billions of dollars. But there was no alternative to war 
except slavery. 

In this effort, the schools have converted their programs 
to the needs of the armed forces, of industry, and of gov- 
ernment. Five million workers have been trained for war 
jobs. Preinduction and physical fitness programs have been 
developed. Scrap and bond drives and scores of other acti- 
vities have been sponsored. Teachers have given millions 
of hours to registration and rationing services. 

Most important of all, the schools have carried on with 
their regular program of developing 27,000,000 boys and 
girls into strong, loyal, intelligent freedom-loving men and 
women. 





Schools and the Peace 

An enduring victory in the peace—no less—must also be 
our goal. We must make an all-out effort to win the peace. 
There is no room for slackers. Many sacrifices will be re- 
quired. Our share of the cost of world-wide organization 
for the peace will be great. But there is no alternative save 
more wars, more violence, more human misery. 

We must develop a sense of responsibility for world order. 
We must achieve mutual confidence and understanding 
with other nations through the application of the Golden 
Rule. We must understand the new conditions which 
make the whole world one. 

These are the tasks of education. We must educate for 
peace now. After the war will be too late. Just as we 
mobilized for war before we entered the war so must we 
prepare for the peace in advance. If we lose the peace, the 
victory so dearly purchased on the field of battle will have 
been in vain. 

Deepening Crisis in Education 

“Education for Victory” is the general theme for the 23rd 
annual observance of American Education Week. While 
our schools are rendering indispensable services to the 
nation’s war effort and in preparation for the peace to come, 
they are at the same time confronted with a deepening 
More than a hundred thousand teachers have been 
lost to the profession. Many are in the armed services 
of our country or in auxiliary services. School budgets in 
many areas have not been large enough to pay salaries ade- 
quate to meet the cost of living. This is apparent when 
about 360,000 of the nation’s teachers in 1942-43 were found 
to be receiving less than $1200 a year and 60,000 were re- 
ceiving less than $600 a year. 


crisis. 
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Opportunity 

American Education Week 1943 is an opportunity that 
no school system can afford to ignore. It comes at a time 
of undeniable crisis to the public schools of the: nation. If 
the schools are crippled for lack of trained, efficient per- 
sonnel the contribution they can make to the war effort 
will be limited and their preparation of the oncoming gen- 
eration of youth for the peace will be severely handicapped. 
Let this fact be driven home to the public during the ob- 
servance through every available means of communication. 

American Education Week 1943 provides an opportunity 
to discuss these issues with the people, to give them some 
appreciation of the crisis which confronts the schools, and 
to develop the idea that education is war work second in 
importance to no other. 


Helpful Materials 


The National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., has prepared its usual 
supply of materials to help schools in planning and con- 
ducting their observance of American Education Week. 





Secondary School Principals Assn. 


HE Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association 

of Secondary School Principals will hold its annual 
meeting in the Forum of the Education Building on Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 28, and Friday, October 29, 1943. 

The impact of the war on secondary education will un- 
doubtedly be more pronounced during the present school 
year than it was in preceding years. For this reason, the 
program committee has adopted as a general theme “War 
and Post-War Changes in Secondary Education.” Every 
effort has been made to include those topics which will 
be of immediate concern to high school principals, super- 
vising principals, and superintendents. The meeting 
promises to be one of the most practical and helpful the 
Association has ever held. 

It is the hope of the Committee that there will be a 
frank discussion of the most pressing problems in secondary 
education at this time. Prominent authorities in education 
have been secured for the meeting. Among the topics 
which are scheduled for consideration are the following: 
Pre-induction education; State and National legislation af- 
fecting secondary education, including the school lunch, 
disbursement of Lanham funds, High School Victory Corps, 
legislation on the teaching of history, availability of WPA 
and NYA shop equipment; guidance and orientation o’ 
inductees; employment of high school pupils during school 
hours; high school acceleration and graduation; and adoles- 
cent health and physical education needs in wartime. Be- 
fore the program is finally completed, other topics of im- 
mediate concern to secondary school principals will be in- 
cluded. 

Plans have been made for a banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning, October 28. The banquet will be held at the Zembo 
Mosque. An outstanding authority on international affairs 
has been secured as a guest speaker. 

The completed program for the meeting will be dis- 
tributed early in October. This is one of the few educa- 
tional meetings during the school year at which principals 
get together and discuss problems of common interest to 
them. According to reports which the Committee has re- 
ceived from school administrators, the attendance promises 
to be larger than in any previous year. School adminis- 
trators and teachers are invited to come and bring with 
them their problems. An attempt will be made to have 
their problems discussed at the meeting. 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


NOW IS THE TIME 
The message by President Walk to 
the members of a great profession has 
a personal application to every teacher 
in Pennsylvania. It is this. Now is the 
time for every teacher to become an 
active member of the local branch, of 
the PSEA, and of the NEA. 
© © 
PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLETS 
Page 41 of this issue is devoted to 
Personal Growth Leaflets of the NEA— 
what they are, how they may be used, 
and how to secure them. They are 
adapted to many uses, and have a place 
in every classroom. 
© 6 
EVERY CLASSROOM 
“Every Classroom a Citadel” is the 
title of an article in the September NEA 
Journal that every teacher should read. 
We are proud that the author is one 
of our PSEA members, Jeanie G. Lee, 
Columbia, Pa. 
© © 
LOCAL BRANCH PRESIDENTS 
Regional conferences for the Local 
Branch Presidents will be held this fall 
as in former years. In the past they 
have proved very valuable as a means 
of bringing together the leaders in the 
local branches and providing oppor- 
tunities for the discussion and solution 
of the professional problems of the 
local branch and the State and National 
Associations. 





© ® 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

“Today’s Techniques” is the title of 
a publication recently issued by the 
School Public Relations Association. It 
is a practical reference work to which 
twenty-one specialists have each con- 
tributed a chapter. It is an encyclo- 
pedia of school interpretation. 

© © 

SAY YOU SAW IT 

Each issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JoURNAL is made more valuable 
because a number of firms use its 
columns to advertise their products. 
Their purchase of space in the JourNAL 
benefits our Association financially. One 
good turn deserves another. We can 
help those who help us by patronizing 
the institutions and firms which adver- 
tise in our publication. In doing so 
please be sure to say, “I saw it in the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL JOURNAL.” 

© ® 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

The effective observance of any spe- 
cial event requires organization. With 
reference to the appropriate observance 
of American Education Week, October 
is the month to: 
Plan early, organize carefully 
Appoint your committees 
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A Message to Members 
of a Great Profession: 


A very wise man many, many years ago uttered a prophetic truth in 
these words, “Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” This 
great truth may be appropriately applied to professional organizations. 
As we plan, as we cultivate, as we give of our substance and selves to 
service, the fruits of the harvest return to our benefit. 

The fruits of the 1943 General Assembly—H. B. 816, Act 329—again 
verify this ancient truth. The seed in terms of financial outlay by the 
cost of individual membership in the PSEA was infinitesimal. The yield 
was in truth some thirty, some sixty, and some one hundred, and to many 
PSEA members in our rural areas of Pennsylvania three hundred fold. 





ship in professional organizations. 


tional—which serve us. 


duties. 





Lest we forget, let no one question the service of the PENNsYLVANIA 
State Epucation AssociATIon in the great crisis that threatened the 
teachers and the schools in this war emergency. 

Lest we forget, let no one question the benefits derived from member- 


Lest we forget, let no one question the power of the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania working together unitedly in a common cause. 

And, finally let us learn for all time that our results are only in pro- 
portion as all of us make our individual ‘contributions both in member- 
ship and effort in our professional organizations—local, state, and na- 


Unfortunately victories do not end wars. Looming in the future in 
local communities, in the state, and in the nation are educational issues 
which will challenge all of us. The battle for an equalized program of 
educational opportunity has not been won. The defense of efficient and 
loyal members of our profession must continue. 

I do not suggest that we forget the past. I do suggest that we review 
in memory our milestones of achievements. 
vision with reality the future and resolve that as new occasions arise 
our professional organizations will be girded to meet their inescapable 


Let every teacher, supervisor, and administrator resolve, therefore, that 
now and henceforth the Loca, Brancn, the PENNsyLvANtA STATE Epuca- 
tion AssocraTIon, and the Nationa Epucation AssocraTIon will be the 
annual beneficiaries of unanimous membership support. 


I suggest, also, that we 


GEORGE E. WALK, 
President, PSEA 








Make community contacts 

Plan newspaper and radio activities 

Arrange classroom and other pro- 
grams 

Prepare open house plans 

Request material from The National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Con- 
tact also the local American Legion 
Post and the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers who are co-sponsors of this 
observance. 


e <) 


USE THE HANDBOOK 

The Handbook for PSEA Local 
Branch Officers published December, 
1941, contains many useful suggestions. 
Use it freely as a guide for information 
on the purpose of local branches, the 
duties of officers, the responsibilities of 
members, and productive local branch 
activities. Copies will be sent gladly to 
the officers of any local branch upon 
request to PSEA Headquarters. 





YOUR NEW ADDRESS, PLEASE 

An unusually large number of Sep- 
tember ScHoot JourNALs have been re- 
turned because members have moved 
and not made proper notification of 
the change of address. Please notify 
us at 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg, at once if you change your place 
of residence. 


WELCOME STRANGER 

Many changes in teaching positions 
have occurred since the close of the 
year. Many local branches have hos- 
pitality committees to welcome those 
who are strangers in a new task and 
in a new community. Extend the hand 
of professional comradeship and _help- 
fulness to the strangers in your midst. 
Extend an invitation to them to join 
the local branch, the PSEA, and the 
NEA, and thus insure to them the serv- 
ices and benefits of these professional 
organizations, 
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Public Health Conference 


HE Executive Board of the American Public Health 

Association announces that the Association will sponsor 
a three-day Wartime Public Health Conference in New 
York City, October 12, 13, and 14. The 72d Annual 
Business Meeting of the Association will be held in con- 
nection with it. 

The Conference program will be devoted exclusively 
to wartime emergency problems as they affect public health 
and the public health profession. 

New York City was selected because more than 40% of 
the membership is concentrated in and immediately around 
it. The radio will be used as extensively as possible to 
bring the benefits of the Conference to health workers in 
distant states. 
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American History in Schools 
(Continued from page 43) 


examinations, advanced study, travel, or research in the 
field. 

A survey is being made of current legislation pertaining 
to historical and civic instruction in the schools which 
may lead to the desired type of legislation for the con- 
structive improvement of instruction in the schools. An 
attempt is being made to evaluate the amount and character 
of American history which Americans absorb through other 
subjects and through such channels as the press, radio, 
movie, etc. 

The Committee plans to make its report to the people 
and to the educational profession in the form of a readable, 
spirited, and specific document. It will be published by 


Macmillan and Company in December. 


Wa 








CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION ¢ DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


DPD KEKE 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning 


TEMPLE 
ANY eR TY 


Write the Registrar © Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 
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Psychology in High School 

(Continued from page 44) 
cent; rules for study, 81 per cent; how habits are formed, 
80 per cent; benefit and harm of emotion, 79 per cent; meth- 
ods of breaking a habit, 79 per cent.” Those receiving lower 
percentage preferences are deemed unessential in this paper. 

The important problems as viewed by these high school 
students are: “personality adjustment, how to study, emo- 
tions, boy-girl relations, mind and body relations, social 
problems, how we learn, self confidence, leadership, rea- 
soning, individual differences, mental hygiene, and sex 
education.” ; 

The overall findings derived from the “survey indicates 
that the high schools do not want only a preliminary but 
rather a self-sufficient treatment” and “the main challenge 
derived is the need to prepare a high school psychology 
textbook It should be a thoroughly practical text.” 
Only the Fit Survive 

Since total efficiency is imperative, the timeliness of 
such a course is most opportune. The time is past in 
which we can afford to allow youth to muddle its way 
out of these time and energy consuming problems. An 
individual in a constant state of emotional or mental 
anxiety is far below his optimum level of efficiency, in fact 
he is likely to impede other individuals’ efficiency. As our 
leaders for the armed forces are being drawn, to a large 
extent, from high school material the pupils must have a 
significantly greater understanding of human nature than 
is offered in the standard curriculum. An individual who 
has a thorough knowledge and understanding of himself, 
his limitations as well as his abilities, together with the es- 
sential techniques of handling people will be many times 
more valuable. The high schools must take up many of 
the college’s traditional responsibilities. 

Nature has one arbitrary law, only the fit survive. Since 
survival is the criterion, the efficiency of the human quantity, 
in the equation, is a variable. The largest value (human 
efficiency) may be the margin by which survival might be 
determined. 


Outlook for Education 

(Continued from page 40) 
around us. A soldier can do no more. It is this funda- 
mental spiritual urge which prompts many weary souls to 
yearn not for bread alone, but as one working girl 
phrased it, for roses too. 

It is the high privilege of the school to upbuild the 
faith of our nation in the values which it is fighting to 
defend. What are these values?— 

A vast wealth—found in our natural 

sea to sea. 

A great people—over 132 million souls of many races 

and creeds. 

A people’s government—conceived by heroic men de- 

termined to be free. 

A spiritual heritage—the most precious gift from our 

forefathers. 

A hopeful future—to leave to our children and to genera- 

tions yet unborn. 





resources from 


Patriotism 
The United States of America has not the option as to 
whether it will or will not play a great part in the world. 
It must play a great part. All that it can decide is whether 
it will play that part well or badly 
I believe in that ardent patriotism which will make a 
nation true to itself by making it secure justice for all 
within its own borders, and then, so far as may be, aid in 
every way in securing just and fair treatment for all the 
nations of mankind.—Theodore Roosevelt 
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; ( » All teachers... . no matter where they live or what they 
a 
~ earn... . without regard to age or state of health . 


can enjoy the comfort of Educators membership. This sweeping statement 
is possible because Educators now provides protection both for indi- 
viduals and for entire teaching communities. This wide variety of policies 
allows you to purchase what you want and in the amount you want. 


We urge you to ask for information. 














© NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—THE FRONTLINE OF 
Democracy. Twenty-second Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, 
6, DD: C. $2 

“Citizenship building in the  clementary 
school is indeed the frontline of democracy. 
Military victory will result in short-lived pro- 
tection of democratic principles and institu- 
tions unless the elementary schools, at the 
same time, are establishing the strong founda- 
tions of effective citizenship. 

“This 1943 Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals is a handbook 
of citizenship education. Its pages are re- 
plete with descriptions of programs and_pro- 
cedures which have met the acid test of 
actual use. 

“Never has the need in our elementary 
schools been more urgent for a dynamic pro- 
gram of citizenship education. Seldom has 
there been available in a single volume so 
large a collection of practical suggestions on 
how ‘to develop such programs.” 

Irene A. Thompson, principal, Wightman 
and Davis schools, Pittsburgh, and Grace A. 
Nunn, principal, Burns, Emerson, and Hard- 
ing schools, Erie, are two Pennsylvania con- 
tributors to the volume. 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OuR ECONOMIC 
Lire. D. C. Ridgley and S. E. Ekblaw. 
664 pp. Illus. Gregg. $1.84 

America having become more geography 
conscious, we may expect schools to teach, 
along with place and political geography, 
more economic and interpretative geography, 
such as is presented in this text. The first 
third of the book is given over to physical 
geography, to provide a _ background for 
understanding the influence of geographic 
conditions on economic activity. Uniquely, 
the land surface of the world is divided into 
and treated as sixteen climatic regions rather 
than as political divisions. Thus, the for- 
tunes of war can make no changes in the 
boundary lines of areas studied. The book 
contains an abundance of pictures, charts, 
and specially drawn maps and is accompanied 
by a workbook and tests. 

Topay’s TECHNIQUES. First yearbook, School 
Public Relations Assn. 260 pp. _ Illus. 
Arthur H. Rice, Editor. Ann Arbor 
Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. $2.50 

The story of successful public relations 

practices as written by experts in the field. 
Each of the eighteen sections is written by a 
specialist in his field. The topics include 
The Teacher’s Publics, Persuading the Press, 
Techniques of Propaganda, Cooperating with 
Lawmakers, Converting Opposition, Parents 
as Parents, Education’s Week, Radio Relations, 
Dramatizing Reports, Planning Exhibits, Film- 
ing the Facts. The final chapters, written 
by non-educators, bring basic information and 
expert counsel regarding the effective use of 
artwork and printing in public re- 
lations. 


school 


Soncs to Sinc. W. S. 
S. Leavitt. 176 pp. Ginn. $1.20 

Songs that make a strong appeal to the 
interests and normal moods of young people. 
The keynote of the book—loyalty, unity, and 
optimism—is emphasized in the traditional 
songs, which occupy such an important place 
in the development of our country, the songs 
of courage and heroism, the songs for fun 
hymns, 


Freeman and Helen 


and recreation, spirituals, carols and 
songs of sentiment and _ aspiration. 





SPANISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. F. R. 
Wickham, A. L. Campa, G. I. Sanchez. 
128 pp. Macmillan. $1.48 

This handbook, intended for use in courses 
in high school commercial departments, has 
been planned for those students who already 
have a workable knowledge of Spanish. Five 
features of the book are: 1. All of the sixty 


letters offered as models have been used in 
Spanish correspondence; 2. At least one letter 
illustrates all forms of commercial  corres- 


pondence; 3. Reference material on com- 
mercial terms is given in both Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish groupings; 4. Pertinent 
exercises follow each chapter; 5. Each chapter 
is introduced by helpful advice. 


SECRETARIAL Orrice Practice. Revised edi- 
tion. F. W. Loso and P. L. Agnew. 
542 pp. Illus. South-Western  Publish- 
ing Co. $1.76 

The third edition of this book is based 


upon the changing requirements in business 


and all available courses of study in this 
field. The refresher type of training for 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and_ capital- 


ization is presented as a part of transcrip- 
tion training. Business machines are pre- 
sented as a part of the discussion of the work 
they are designed to do—transcription, dupli- 
cating, mailing, etc. Guidance material is 
given in the opening and closing units of the 
book. A teacher’s manual, workbooks, tests, 
and practice units are available. 


176 pp. $0.80. 
176 pp. $0.80. 


FOR AMERICA. 
PowER FOR AMERICA. 
Wincs FoR AMERICA. 256 pp. §1. 
America at Work series. Marshall Dunn, 
L. N. Morrisett. World Book Co. 

A new series for upper elementary and 
junior high school grades. Each of the three 
books deals with one big area or cross- 
sectional unit of our social and economic life. 
“Machines for America” deals with the work 
and value of machines, with their manufac- 
ture and their use in production, and with 
their place in our lives and in the life of our 
country. “Power for America” offers a 
simple yet full treatment of power makers, 
their historical development, principles of 
operation, sources of energy, and contribu- 
tions to better living. ‘Wings for America’”’ 
furnishes an overview of aviation, treating 
its developments and the work of those who 
build, service, and fly airplanes, in peace and 
in war, with a discussion of the global con- 
cept of geography. The books will serve in- 
directly in vocational guidance. 


MACHINES 


First Course 1N Epucation. Revised Edi- 
tion. W. G. Reeder. 674 pp. Mac- 
millan. $3.50 


A revision of a book first published in 1937 
for an introductory course. Its parts are: Edu- 
cation and American Democracy, Organization 
and Administration of the Schools, The 
Pupils and the Educative Process, The Mate- 
rials of Instruction, Education as a Profession, 
Methods of Studying Educational Problems. 


STUDENT’s GUIDES FOR LITERATURE AND LIFE 
IN AMERICA AND FOR LITERATURE AND 


LirE 1N ENGLAND. Dudley Miles and 
Robert C. Pooley. 176 and 160 pp. 
Scott, Foresman. $0.40 and $0.44 


These guides to study are apparently de- 
signed to give the high-school reader an 
awareness of what he is reading by focusing 
his attention on specific problems of subject 
matter, interpretation, and style. By means 
60 


of objective exercises—multiple choice, com- 
pletion, matching, true-false—the student is 
compelled to think about what he reads, to 
compare it with other works, to apply what 
he reads to his own life. By helping the 
student to understand, the Guides make it 
possible for him to enjoy literature and to 
expand his world through reading. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COLLEGES. 
Gregg. 640 pp. Gregg. $1.60 
The newest text of the Gregg-Speed- 
Building series for advanced shorthand _ in- 
struction. The basic plan and arrangement 
of content are the same as in the other books 
of the series, but the dictation and _ practice 
material are new. Thus the college student 
has a text he will not have studied in high 


LR 


school. The percentage of shorthand plate 
material is higher than in other books of 
the series. Each instructional cycle of five 


lessons covers in turn (1) shorthand theory 
principles, (2) transcription skill, (3) phras- 
ing skill, (4) sustained speed building. A 
Teacher’s Handbook is provided those who 
adopt the text. 


—_—_——_————. 


Books Received 


Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis.: 

ELEMENTS OF SHop Drawinc. A Key for 

Blueprint Readers and Beginning Drafts- 


men. G. A. Willoughby, Matt Lap- 
pinen. $0.36 

MEasuRING INsrrUMENTs. C. A. Felker. 
$0.52 


250 TEACHING TECHNIQUES. Lt. (jg) E. C. 
Estabrooke, Lt. R. R. Karch. $1.25 
California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood 

Blud., Los Angeles 28, Calif.: 
OccuPATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY. E. A. 
Lee, L. P.. Thorpe 


ReapInG Reapiness Test. Kindergarten 
and Grade 1. READING TEsTs. 1943 
Edition. Primer and First Reader. J. M. 
Lee, W. W. Clark 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., 
IN. ¥. Get 
Cope Typinc. Bauernfeind et al. $0.72 
GRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION. Mary K. Berlin, 


Belmira Nunes, Benjamin Fromberg. $1.50 
Most-Usep Civit SERVICE TERMS. 5,000 
terms written in Gregg Shorthand. Com- 
piled by B. P. Foote, E. P. Strong. $0.60 
PracticAL BooKKEEPING. For Secretaries 
and General Office Workers. M. H. 
Freeman, R. C. Goodfellow, J. M. Hanna. 


$1.84 
RaTIONAL Dicration Stupirs. E. J. Me- 
Namara, C. E. Baten. $1.32 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
SmMoKy THE Crow. Core-Vocabulary Reader. 
M. B. Huber, F. S. Salisbury, A. I. Gates 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave, 
N: ¥. Ge 
EssENTIAL GERMAN. E. F. Hauch. $1.75 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.: 
CHILDREN AND You. A Primer of Child 
Care. Eva K. Evans 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago, 15, Ill.: 


So You’rRE Goinc to TeacH. Eva K. 
Evans. $0.25 

University of State of New York, Albany, 
IN. ¥.3 

THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL Report. Vol. 1. 
Statistics. Vol. 2 
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West Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga.: 
A PRIMER ON Foop. Let's RAIsE 
Let’s PLanr Grass. Eva 
Printed with the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. $0.15 each 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
First-YEAR ALGEBRA. Raleigh Schorling, 
R. R. Smith, J. R. Clark. $1.56 


Pics. 
K. Evans. 
cooperation of the 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


An ANNoTATED List oF INEXPENSIVE PUBLI- 
CATIONS ON NorTH AFRICA AND THE 
MippLE AND Near East. U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

BuitpING A BetreR Worwp. 1943 School 
Program for building better physical and 
mental health during wartime with Sug- 
gestions for Elementary, Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society, 311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 


yf 
Tue CHANGING Far East. W. C. Johnstone. 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 St, 


NYC. S$o25 

RECREATION AND OTHER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
Att-Day ScHoot PrRoGRAM. ‘TRAINING 
HicH-ScHooL STUDENTS FOR WARTIME 
SERVICE TO CHILDREN. Leaflets of School 
Children and the War Series. U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


REVISING THE JUNIOR HicH-ScHooL REporT 
Carp. Samuel Berman, Fitzsimons 
Junior H. S., Philadelphia. Preprint 


from Bulletin of Sec.-School Prin. Assn., 


NEA, 1201-16 St., N. W., Washington, 
D.. ‘& 

SAFEGUARDING Our Civic Liperties. R. E. 
Cushman. Revised. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


N:. ¥;. :€:_ ‘Govxo 

ScHoots AT War. 1944 Issue of Handbook 
of Suggestions for School Administrators. 
Education Section, War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, 
BD: :€. 
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Science Talent Search 


HE third annual Science Talent 

Search, a nation-wide quest for 
promising scientific ability among high 
school graduating seniors, will be con- 
ducted during the fall and winter 
months of the school year just opened, 
Watson Davis, director of the Science 
Clubs of America, announced in Wash- 
ington, 

Open alike to boys and girls, the 
Science Talent Search will enlist the 
aid of high school principals and 
teachers who will administer tests and 
supply other necessary data. Westing- 
house Science Scholarships totaling 
$11,000 will be awarded to at least 10, 
and possibly 40, of the young scientists 
of the future. 

In addition, all 40 will attend a 
five-day Science Talent Institute on an 
allexpense trip to Washington next 
February. 

In the second Talent Search, com- 
pleted last spring, some 15,000 seniors 
requested examinations, 3,400 com- 
pleted the requirements and 260 were 
awarded honorable mention. Of the 
40 brought to Washington, 11 were 
girls and 29 boys. 
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A balanced reading program for elementary grades 


Reading for Interest 








Written and illustrated by children’s favorite authors 
and artists, in cooperation with a group of outstanding 
educators. Dr. Paul Witty, consultant for the series 





@ IncLupes much of the finest juvenile literature ever g 


written, selected and arranged to develop essential Y 


reading skills . . 


Readiness Practice Book, and Sentence, Phrase, and 
Word Cards for Grade I; Practice Books and Teachers 


Manuals for each grade, besides a General Manual. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


180 Varick Street . New York 14, N. Y. 





. Ten books, complete with Charts, 








Mr. Davis said that students in pub- 
lic, private, and parochial schools desir- 
ing to enter the Science Talent Search 
this fall will take a special aptitude 
examination under supervision of school 
officials in their home communities be- 
tween December 3 and 27. The 40 
who pass the examination, and qualify 
on the basis of personal and scholarship 
records and essays, will be named dele- 
gates to the Science Talent Institute. 

Final examinations during sessions of 
the Institute will determine the award 
of two four-year Westinghouse Science 
Grand Scholarships of $2,400 each and 
eight four-year Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships of $400 each. One boy 
and one girl will be selected to receive 
the Grand Scholarships. The Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany provides the scholarship awards as 
a contribution to the advancement of 
science in America. 

Additional Westinghouse scholarships 
totaling $3,000 will be awarded at the 
discretion of the judges. 

If any scholarship recipient should be 
drafted or enter other government war 
service, his scholarship will be held for 


his use later. 
—_——@——___. 


To be what we are, and to become 
what we are capable of becoming, is 
the only end of life—Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


Social Studies 
Convention Cancelled 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, orig- 
inally scheduled for Chicago on No- 
vember 25-27, has been cancelled in 
order to prevent unnecessary travel. 
Commending this action in a letter to 
the secretary of the Council, Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, wrote, “This 
action is an admirable example 
of public-spirited cooperation in the 
Government’s program for voluntary 
curtailment of civilian travel 
Members of the National Council for 
the Social Studies are helping to as- 
sure satisfactory performance of a vital 
war job.” 


—_———_——— 


Raymonp H. Wuite, superintendent 
of the Abington Township schools, 
after much research in connection with 
the educational aspects of classrooms 
painted in color, has initiated as an 
experimental project the painting in 
soft pastel tints of the rooms of four 
of the school buildings. He feels that 
pupils, especially on the elementary 
level, react definitely day by day to 
the colors of the rooms in which they 
are spending their school life. 





Levi Givpert, First Vice-President 
of PSEA, has been commissioned a 
major in Allied Military Government. 
At present he is stationed in California. 

Lester F, DeLone is the new super- 
vising principal of the schools of 
Womelsdorf. Mr. DeLong has been 
the principal of the Middle Township 
High Schools in New Jersey. Form- 
erly he was principal of the East Mauch 
Chunk High School. 

Crarence R. Wo ever has been ap- 
proved as assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania State College, 
according to President Ralph D. Hetzel, 
who made the announcement after con- 
firmation of the appointment by the 
Board of Trustees. Mr. Wolever suc- 
ceeds Vernon G. Schaefer who resigned 
to accept a position as personnel direc- 
tor for Radio Corporation of America 
in Lancaster. 

Cuartes W. MacLean, supervising 
principal of the Oriskany, N. Y., Cen- 
tral School, has been appointed man- 
ager of the School Service Department 
of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 

Mary JANE Younc of Bethlehem has 
been elected teacher for a joint school 
program in music by the school boards 
of Lower Milford Township and 
Coopersburg borough. 

C. F. Nacro, teacher, department of 
music, Wilkes-Barre city schools, has 
arranged The Pledge of Allegiance to 
be sung with “America.” The ar- 
rangement, practical for any occasion, 
is especially effective for patriotic pro- 
grams, school assemblies, and _ rallies. 
It may be sung by double chorus (with 
“America” performed by mixed voices), 
orchestra, band, and audience partici- 
pation. The piano part has been ar- 
ranged to provide support for choral 
and instrumental performance. Teachers 
may obtain a copy for five cents in coin 
or stamps to cover printing and mailing 
costs by writing to Mr. Nagro at 88 
West Ross Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

I. H. BarrHoLtoMew, retired director 
of music, Broughal High School, Beth- 
lehem, has completed 40 years of con- 
tinuous service as organist and choir 
director of Holy Trinity Church, Beth- 
lehem. A choir banquet was held in 
his honor in the spring when he was 
presented with a volume, “How Music 
Grew.” On Sunday, May 2, at a special 
service the official board presented him 
with a modern music case. 

Lioyp M. Krnostey left his teaching 
position in Titusville in April to be- 
come assistant field director of the 


American Red Cross at Camp Shen- 
ango, Greenville, Pa. 





Joun B. Davis, supervisor of art at 
Aliquippa, reports that average stamp 
sales on the bi-weekly “Stamp Day” in 
the high school seemed fixed at a max- 
imum of $500. Posters made by the 
Art Department did not seem to get 
definite results. A series of cartoons 
appealing to the students’ sense of 
humor and sportsmanship did prove 
effective. The sales rose to a high of 
$2300 on the day of a special cam- 
paign, and an average of $800. This 
was accomplished by making quills in 
the shape of bayonets which could be 
stuck into cartoon figures of Schickel- 
gruber and Mussy, each quill repre- 
senting $20. In the Great Aliquippa 
Derby, comical looking movable horses 
representing the different classes raced, 
and resulted in raising the price of not 
one, but two jeeps at $900 apiece. 

Epwarp Cuarves ELtiott, president 
of Purdue University, addressed the 
commencement of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Friday, Septemebr 17. “The 
Cracking of Wisdom” was his topic. 

WARMINSTER TownsHIP, Bucks 
County, is to have a new school to care 
for the children of employes of the 
Brewster Aeronautical = Corporation 
plant at Johnville, near Hatboro. A 
grant of $138,500 has been approved for 
the school, as announced by the regional 
office of the Federal Works Agency. 
The architects’ plans call for a 10-room 
school which will accommodate 600 
children. Attendance at the present 
school is 300. The funds for the 
school’s construction, as well as for 
teachers’ salaries and general operation, 
are provided by a special war measure 
to aid school boards when an_ influx 
of war workers imposes a financial bur- 
den on the school board. 

Brownsville Senior High School band 
presented its spring concert May 4 and 
5. Frank Simon, a former cornet solo- 
ist and assistant conductor of Sousa’s 
band, was guest conductor one of the 
two evenings and played one of his own 
compositions. High school band direc- 
tors from Fayette County were guest 
conductors the other evening. Paul. E. 
Carson is director of instrumental music 
at Brownsville. 

VocATIONAL AGRICULTURE and home 
making courses have been added at 
the Harrison High School and home 
making at the Austin High School, 
Potter County. 

THE sCHOOL CHILDREN of Reading 
continued their promotion of War 
Bond and Stamp sales throughout the 
summer months, with a four-week bond 
and stamp drive at the West Lawn 
Playground. 
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AT THE SUGGESTION of Nathan Trump, | 
engineer in charge of buildings and/ 
grounds, all grounds in the Abington 
Township school system are being re. 





(NO TES ann NEWS im) 


conditioned as a part of the school} 


board’s policy of conservation in war. 
time. 


PENNSYLVANIA students from Brad- 
dock, Elizabethtown, Irwin, New 
Castle, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh 


received cash awards in the 19th an. 
nual competition for small sculptures | 
in ivory soap in the Procter & Gamble 
contest. 

HersHey Junior Co.iece has a| 
mural in its largest classroom which is 
an interpretation of the Four Freedoms. 
It was painted by the art appreciation 
class of the college. C. Valentine Kirby, | 
chief, art education, State Department | 
of Public Instruction, dedicated the | 
mural in May. Angus Douple is super. | 
visor of art at Hershey. 

From THE Jun-Sen News of the} 
East McKeesport High School come | 
pertinent notes on how to save. Car- 
toons, editorials, and advertisements | 
contribute to the savings theme. Most 
striking is the Fashions page, complete 
with illustrations. To quote from this 
young style expert: 

“Guess what’s new? Well practically 
nothin’, cause we're supposed to make 
the things we have do for the duration. 
Patches, patches everywhere. If you 
have a jacket that’s coming out at the | 


elbows, use a patch either to conceal | 


the coming out party or to brighten up | 


the jacket. 
pockets or a beanie.” 

No wonder this school has 
such a fine War Savings record! 

THE SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA were | 
represented at the national exhibit of | 
Schools at War by scrapbook reports | 
from five schools: Mt. Zion of Dan- | 
ville, Raub School of Allentown, Saint | 
Mary of Mount School of Pittsburgh, | 
Notre Dame Girls High School of | 
Moylan, and John W. Callahan Catho- 
lic Girls High School in Philadelphia. | 
With scrapbooks from 1200 other 
Pennsylvania schools, these were dis- 
played during elaborate ceremonies in 
Reservoir Park, Harrisburg, when 
Governor Martin and State Superin- 
tendent Francis B. Haas spoke to over 
5,000 people. 

PENNSYLVANIANS who are represented 
by contributions in the pages of the 
September issue of the Instructor are: 
Joseph Miller, Wilkes-Barre; Elsi Par- 
rish, Philadelphia; Lillian Sturges, 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. Grayce Krogh Boller, | 
Philadelphia; Mildred Dixon, German- 
town, Philadelphia. 


made | 


Use the extra patches for | 
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THe AmeERicAN Humane Education 
Society announces its new annual con- 
test for the most outstanding contri- 
bution to Humane Education. Open 
to all educators, the Society will award 
each year a 14-karat gold key (to be 
known as the National Humane Key), 
inscribed on one side with name and 
date of the winner, and in addition 
$200 in War Bonds or cash. Entries 
may include projects on a humane 
theme, humane plays or stories, orig- 
inal methods of teaching Humane 
Education, theses on Humane Educa- 
tion. This year’s contest closes April 
30, 1944. All those wishing to enter 
the contest are urged to write at once 
to the National Humane Key Commit- 
tee, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass., for entrance blank and rules of 
the contest. 

THE ART DEPARTMENT of Harrisburg 
gave an extensive course in industrial 
camouflage last year. This included 
the painting of roofs, walls, roads, 
walks; contour changes and _ nettings 
for building and car concealment. All 
these were carried out in scale models 
and pictures by pupils. Art groups 
also made many bond and defense 
posters both as group and _ individual 
projects. They produced a large num- 
ber of decorated nail kegs in early 
American designs, which when var- 
nished and waxed sold for $2 to $6 
each for kitchen waste baskets. The 
money was donated to the Red Cross. 

Nearty 200 TEACHERS of home eco- 
nomics courses devoted to the war ef- 
fort gave their time without pay to 
teaching over 4,500 enrolees during the 


year July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943, 
according to an announcement by 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 


Public Instruction. 

PHILADELPHIA scHooLs have made a 
magnificent contribution to the war 
effort through their participation in 
the War Stamp and Bond program. 
Final reports for the school year indi- 
cate total sales to students and _ teach- 
ers amounting to $9,046,406 in Phila- 
delphia. 

Seven Philadelphia schools including 
one elementary school and two junior 
high schools increased their regular 
sales to finance a pursuit plane or 
bomber through their purchase of War 
Bonds and Stamps. Central High 
School topped all others by running its 
War Savings total up to $500,000, pur- 
chase price of a heavy bomber. 

Indicative of the outstanding War 
Savings record in Philadelphia is the 
report that every school in the city is 
flying the Schools-at-War flag awarded 
by the Treasury Department to schools 
in which at least 90% of the students 
are participating in the War Savings 
Program. Their average investment in 
achieving their record was $5 per 
month per pupil. 
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BOOK WEEK 


‘The World Republic 
of Childhood” 
\WIHE children of today will to- 

Prnorow face great opportunities 
and tremendous responsibilities. The 
manner in which they face both will 
depend upon the imaginative spur re- 
ceived in these years of childhood. It 
was thirty-two years ago that a certain 
author-illustrator began the making of 
books now famous out of two convic- 
tions; one, the necessity of mutual re- 
spect and understanding between 
people of different nationalities if we 
are ever to live at peace on this planet; 
and two, that a big theme may be com- 
prehended by children if it is presented 
in a way that holds their interest and 
engages their sympathies. 

“Yes, children’s books keep alive a 
sense of nationality; but they also keep 
alive a sense of humanity. They de- 
scribe their native land lovingly, but 
they also describe faraway lands where 
unknown brothers live. They under- 
stand the essential quality of their 
own race; but each of them is a mes- 
senger that goes beyond mountains and 
rivers, beyond the seas, to the very 
ends of the world in search of new 
friendships. Every country gives and 
every country receives,—innumerable 
are the exchanges,—and so it comes 
about that in our first impressionable 
years the universal republic of child- 
hood is born.’*” 

Excerpt from an editorial by Bertha 
E. Mahoney, The Horn Book (July- 


August issue). 


* ‘Paul Hazard in Books, Children and Men. 


Orricers ranking from captains to 
colonels make up a new unit at the 
University of Pittsburgh, the Civil Af- 
fairs Training School of the office of 
the Provost Marshal General. Its mem- 


bers are being indoctrinated for mili- 
tary government of occupied areas, ac- 
cording to John J. Geise, director of 
Division Area and Language Studies at 
Pitt, who is in charge of their instruc- 
tion. 

charge 


Colonel 
of their military 


James F. Coon is in 
instruction. 
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"7 P.U. protection provides lib- 


eral benefits for sickness and accident, 
PLUS those valuable aids to good looks 
and a carefree spirit . . . FINANCIAL 
SAFETY and FREEDOM FROM 
WORRY. 
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With T.P.U. protection you're safe. 
The Revised P-H (Peerless Hospital) 
Certificate guards your income against 
loss of time from teaching. It pays $5.35 
per day for EVERY day in hospital, 
$25.00 per week for confining sickness. 
Additional. provisions (covering conval- 
escence, non-confining sickness, accident 
quarantine, etc. are equally generous. 


Security, through the Revised P-H Cer- 
tificate, costs less than 10c a day! Send 
the coupon below for full details, NOW. 
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NEA Affiliates 


HE resources of a Local Branch 
of the PSEA do not reside in its 
membership alone. The extent to 
which each Local Branch is afhliated 
with other organizations to that ex- 


tent is its influence widened and to 
that extent, also, are additional re- 
sources available to it. The Local 
Branches of the PSEA have at their 
command all of the services of the 
State Association. In like manner 
Local Branches affiliated with the 


NEA are the recipients of many serv- 
ices which would come to them 
without this afhliation. To afhiliate 
with the NEA is a simple matter. If 
the Local Branch has 100% member- 
ship in the NEA, affiliation may be by 
application to NEA Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. If the Local 
Branch does not have 100% member- 
ship in the NEA, affiliation may be 
secured by application and an_afhlia- 
tion fee of $5. 

A Local Branch that is affliated with 
the NEA is entitled to delegates in the 
NEA Representative Assembly and _ re- 
ceives numerous valuable communica- 
tions and _ publications from NEA 
Headquarters which would not other- 
wise be available except upon special 
request. 

During the past year sixty-one of the 
PSEA Local Branches were affiliates 
of the NEA. These were: 


Central Convention District 
Altoona 
Clearfield 
DuBois 
Williamsport 
Bradford 
Lewistown 
Snyder County 
State Teachers College, Mansfield 


Central-Western Convention District 
Somerset County 


not 


Eastern Convention District 


Muhlenberg Township 

Reading 

Palmerton 

Allentown 

Whitehall Township 

Easton 

Nazareth 
Midwestern Convention District 

Aliquippa 

Ambridge 

New Castle 

Mercer County 

Greenville 

Grove City 

Sharon 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
Northeastern Convention District 

Hazleton 


Northwestern Convention District 
Crawford County 
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Erie 
Franklin 
Oil City 
Southeastern Convention District 
Coatesville 
Phoenixville 
West Chester 
Delaware County 
Chester 
Lansdowne 
Montgomery County 
Abington Township 
Cheltenham Township 
Lansdale 
Norristown 
Pottstown 
Philadelphia 
Southern Convention District 
Lancaster 
Lebanon County 
Lebanon 
York County 
York 
Western Convention District 
Braddock 
Carnegie 
Munhall 
Oakmont 
Pittsburgh 
Swissvale 
Fayette County 
Connellsville 
Uniontown 
Washington County 
Jeannette 
Monessen 
New Kensington 
North Huntingdon Township 


The effectiveness of a Local Branch 
will be greatly increased by NEA affili- 
ation. The cost is nominal. The 
services which come in return are sig- 
nificant. 





Necrology 


GeorcE L. Linpsay, director of music 
in Philadelphia schools, died August 
25 at his summer home in Ocean City. 
Doctor Lindsay was a member of 
PSEA’s Executive Council in 1934. 

Anprew J. McGiit, 90, who taught 
in the schools of Lebanon County for 
50 years, died September 3 at his home 
in Jonestown. 

H. Justin Roppy, former curator and 
geology professor at Franklin and 
Marshall College, died September 4 at 
the home of his daughter in Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Roddy joined the Franklin and 
Marshall faculty in 1922 after having 
served since 1887 on the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, Millersville. He 
was author of several books on reptiles, 
geology, and geography. 

AntHony A. GiuLtan, head of the 
language department of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
died September 3 of a heart ailment. 


October, 1943 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE 
Junior 

he 
2S. 


Curtin 
before 
August 


Camp 
Harrisburg, 
Army, died 


entered 


the 


having served then in the Navy. 


Cuarces B, Wuire, teacher in Camp} 


High School, Harris. 


Curtin Junior 
burg, for 23 years, died August 23. 
RutH Wancer, principal of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
died August 18. 
Epwarp S. Horton, a former teach. 


er at Swatara Township High School, | 


died at his home in _ Harrisburg 
April 1. 
Biraxcue D. Price, a_ Philadelphia 


school teacher for 50 years, died April | 


6. Miss Price, who retired five years 
ago, was assistant to the principal at 
Simon Gratz High School. 


D. Watter? 
who was a teacher of electricity inf 


High School, 7 


Lieutenant ) 
Walter was a veteran of World War I,7 
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Calendar 
October 1—Annual Education Con. 
gress, Harrisburg j 
October 1—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg i 
October 7-8—Central Convention Dis-| 


trict, Lock Haven 


October 8—House of Delegates, East-| 


ern Convention District, 
town H. S., 10:00 a. m. 

October 12-14—Wartime Public Health 
Conference, American Public 
Health Assn., N. Y. C. 

October 15—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Hershey 

October 16—House of Delegates, Mid- 
western Convention District, New 
Castle 

October 16—House of Delegates, North- 
western Convention District 

October 21-23—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 22—Fall Arbor and Bird Day 

October 27—Celebration of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Birthday 


Allen. 





October 28-29—Pennsylvania Branch, | 
National Assn. of Secondary School | 
Principals, Education Building, 
Harrisburg 

November 5—House of Delegates, 
Northeastern Convention District | 

November 6—Pennsylvania Assn. of} 
Deans of Women, 23d Annual 
Convention, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

November 7-13—American Education 
Week 

November 14-20—Children’s —_ Book 
Week 


November 26-27—Middle States Coun- 


cil for Social Studies, New York ~ 


City co 
December 28-29—PSEA Convention, © 
Harrisburg 5 


1944 


March 24-25—Southeastern Convention |~ 


District, Philadelphia 
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